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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


— —~<~> -—— 

N the region of foreign affairs sensational events follow 
each other with bewildering rapidity. Though “the 
drums and tramplings” of the Portuguese Revolution are 
still in our ears, public attention has been switched off to 
France, where the great railway strike has brought the 
country to the verge of civil war. Happily the good sense, 
good heart, and general soundness and moderation of the 
Prime Minister, M. Briand, the instinctive desire to maintain 
order which belongs to the mass of the French people, and last 
but not least, as we cannot help thinking, the determination 
of provincial France not to tolerate in the future, as they did 
in the past, revolutionary movements “ made in Paris,” leave 
little doubt that the crisis will be surmounted, and that very 
shortly normal conditions will be restored on the French rail- 
ways, and this without any recourse to bloodshed or cruel and 
unjust measures. As we write on Friday morning, all the 
symptoms point to an early collapse of the strike. In spite 
of the threats of the strike leaders, the Southern, Eastern, 
and Orleans lines are practically working as usual, while on 
the Northern and Western railways the situation is greatly 
improved. For example, on Thursday night the London mails 
arrived in good time, and it is stated that the grande vitesse 
goods traffic has been resumed, while in Paris itself the 
Metropolitan Underground Railway is still working under 

conditions which are described as nearly normal. 





The history of the strike may be summarised as follows. 
The agitation among the French railway servants has been in 
progress for some months, and as long ago as last May some- 
thing approaching to a general strike was organised on the 
Southern railways by the General Confederation of Labour. 
This dispute was temporarily settled, and the General Con- 
federation turned its attention to the Northern lines. The 
original ground for this new controversy was a demand for 
higher wages, and the dispute was brought to a head bya 
local strike of eight hundred engine and carriage cleaners at 
the St. Denis depdt last Saturday. After some hesitation 
a strike was declared over the whole of the Northern Railway 
early on Tuesday morning, and this was followed twenty-four 
hours later by an order from the National Federation of 
Railway Servants decreeing a general strike of the employees 
on all the railways in France. Meanwhile the men of the 
Western State Railway had already late on Tuesday night 
joined the strikers of the Northern Railway. In the course 








of Wednesday similar decisions were threatened on the 
Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean, Orleans, and Metropolitan lines. 


Things were at their worst on Wednesday night, but on 
Thursday morning the prospect from the point of view of law 
and order was much ameliorated. The Government struck a 
blow which gave them command of the situation. Upon 
hearing that the Prime Minister had decided on their arrest, 
the chief agitators and leaders of the strike, together with a 
number of Socialist Deputies, including M. Jaurés and 
M. Vaillant, gathered on Wednesday evening in the offices of 
the Socialist organ, Zumanit¢é,——a symposium which included 
the staff of the Anarchist and anti-militarist paper, La Guerre 
Sociale. The Times correspondent tells us that they sat up 
all night in the good old revolutionary style, “some talking, 
others playing cards, and others sleeping,” a picture worthy 
of a Dutch painter of the seventeenth century. Those who 
kept their vigil until the dawn “ fortified themselves with 
draughts of champagne,” believed to have been supplied by 
M. Pataud, the so-called “King of the Electricians,” who, 
“after touring as a curtain-raising lecturer with M. Paul 
Bourget’s play, La Barricade, has now established himself in 
Paris as a wine-dealer,”—an amusing and practical reminder 
of the connexion between active revolution and ardent liquors. 
At half-past nine on Thursday morning M. Lépine, the 
intrepid Prefect of Police, accompanied by a number of police 
officials and detectives, entered the building and arrested five 
of the ringleaders and conducted them in cabs to the Santé 
Prison, 








The arrest, we are told, was effected under a law made in 
1845, in which with the usual French clearness of vision the 
difficulties that might arise in regard to the maintenance of 
railway traffic owing to Anarchical movements were already 
foreseen and provided against Article 17 of this law provides 
ample punishment for those who abet or instigate the employ- 
ment of any means whatsoever of stopping or impeding rail- 
way traffic. If death or injuries result from interference with 
the traffic, the immediate authors are liable to the death 
penalty and the instigators to penal servitude for life. Besides 
the arrests made at the offices of Humanité, many other arrests 
have taken place not only in Paris but at various points along 
the lines. At Pontoise an employee of the Western State 
Railway was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment for 
attempting to seduce his comrades from their work, and 
another to three months for picketing with intimidation, while 
a Trade-Union secretary was arrested in the midst of the 
strikers at Rouen. 





We have noted elsewhere the determination of the Govern- 
ment to make use of military mobilisation for the purpose of 
ending the strike. An Order for that purpose has been served 
in regard to some hundred and fifty thousand railway 
servants in all; but it is as yet impossible to say how far it 
has been obeyed, and what has been the effect of the mani- 
festoes of the strikers urging men to disobey the Order, or to 
reply to it with revolver-shots. There seems, however, very 
little doubt that the men will obey, for they know that 
M. Briand is not a person who barks without biting. In many 
cases, no doubt, strikers who have been intimidated into 
striking, or who, though they entered upon the strike with 
enthusiasm, are now tired of it, will be exceedingly glad to 
find in the Mobilisation Order a good excuse for abandoning 
what they are beginning to see is a hopeless cause. 


Though we hold that M. Briand has been amply justified in 
the strong measures he has taken, and have nothing but 
reprobation for the violent and revolutionary methods adopted 
by the ringleaders of the strike, we have no desire to speak 
as if the men were without grievances. 


We expect that an 
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investigation of the facts will show that, owing to the great 
rise in the cost of living in France, the economic conditions of 
many of the railway employees is very miserable. We do not 
doubt, also, that their claims in regard to a day of rest and to 
the hours and conditions of work generally have a great deal 
in them. French hours are long and wages comparatively low, 
and, what is worse, the purchasing-power of wages, owing to 
the French Protective system, constantly tends to diminish. 
The unhappy condition of many railway servants in these 
respects was eagerly seized upon by the revolutionary leaders. 
We do not doubt that M. Briand will now do his best to 
ameliorate the conditions on the railways, but it is no good 
blinking the fact that the task before him is a very difficult 
one. What lies at the root of the whole question is the high 
taxes imposed upon food and the other necessaries of life. 
But those taxes are the chief support not only of the French 
Protective system, but of their system of raising revenue, and 
unfortunately the mass of public opinion in France is un- 
willing or unable to see that Protection and the low pur- 
chasing-power of French wages inevitably go together. In 
regard to the strike as a whole and its lessons for us we can 
only say: “ Tariff Reform papers, please note.” 


On Tuesday night M. Briand made an important epeech upon 
his policy of apaisement, and the consequent disaffection from 
the Government of the Radicals and Socialist-Radicals. He 
repudiated any idea of compromise with the reactionary 
Right, and declared that it would be suicidal. His action had 
been taken in defence of the great mass of hard-working 
citizens, whose one desire is to have security based upon 
order, but who have to endure attacks from both sides. “It 
was in the interest of these people that I spoke as I did at a 
difficult moment.” THe referred finally to the many reforms 
necessary to prevent the disturbances which compel “the 
Government of the Republic to have resort to acts of 
authority that are a painful duty, and that require the 
strongest dictates of conscience to justify them.” 


The disorder in Portugal, or rather in Lisbon, caused by 
the Portuguese Revolution has subsided almost as quickly as 
it began. During the earlier part of the week there were a 
certain number of disturbances owing to the expulsion of the 
monks and nuns from the great monasteries and nunneries 
in the capital. But though this expulsion gave rise to 
some pillage of a disgraceful kind, and to sensational 
escapes of Jesuits in disguises by underground passages—we 
are told of Jesuits appearing out of drains covered with mud, 
and being arrested at the mouths of these unsavoury bolt- 
holes—there seems, happily, to have been no loss of life. The 
mob and the soldiers engaged in searching the convents clearly 
got out of hand, but they wreaked their vengeance upon 
the statues, pictures, and ornaments rather than upon the 
monks and nuns. 


As always on such occasions, there has been a great deal of 
talk about subterranean passages. In one case, indeed, a 
tunnel two miles in length is said to have been discovered. 
We shall be very curious to know whether these passages 
really exist, or whether they are only the outcome of excited 
imagination. People soon lose count of distances in the dark, 
and represent vaults and cellars as “extending for miles” 
when they only run for a few yards. There is not an abbey 
ruin in England to which traditions do not still cling of 
wonderful underground passages,—passages which if they 
had really existed “in the days of the monks” would have 
rendered England a veritable rabbit-warren. 


King Manoel and his mother have been during the week 
enjoying the hospitality of Sir Archibald Hunter, the 
Governor of Gibraltar, but King George, with a kindly 
forethought for the unhappy exiles which no Englishman, 
however much his sympathies are with the Revolution, will 
regret, has sent the Royal yacht to convey the ex-King 
and his mother to England, where, it is understood, they will 
be the guests of the head of the Orleans family at Wootton 
Bassett. It will be remembered that the Duc d'Orléans is the 
brother of Queen Amélie, and so the uncle of the ex-King of 
Portugal. 

We may add that we have elsewhere put forward once more 


our suggestion that the change in the system of government 
in Portugal ought to be seized by our Foreign Office to insist 








as 
that Portugal shall carry out her international obligations jn 
regard to slavery and the slave trade, and that the new 
régime shall begin with abolishing in fact as well as in name 
these crimes against civilisation. We are bound to assume 
that the men who have founded the Republic are sincere jy 
their protestations in regard to human liberty. It would be 
an outrageous insult to them to believe otherwise, That 
being so, it cannot be an unfriendly act to urge them to put 
themselves right with public opinion here and throughout the 
world by making their first at the striking of the shackles 
from the unfortunate plantation slaves in the cocoa islands, 
and by putting an end to the horrors of the slave-raiding in 
Angola, some of which horrors are described in the letter by 
Mr. Harris, the organising secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, which we publish in our issue of to-day. 


We must remember that the recital of these horrors is not 
ancient history, but depicts a state of things which is now 
goingon. At this very moment—as we write these words— 
there are long strings of miserable men, women, and children 
slowly toiling through the hinterland of Portuguese West 
Africa, with the slave-hunter’s and slave-driver’s wooden 
yokes round their necks. When some wretched creature in 
the slave gang shows signs of dropping down through 
exhaustion, he or she, child or grown-up, man or woman, is 
flogged as no man would dare to flog a horse in England. If 
this fails, and the attempt to keep the wretched creature on 
his legs is clearly hopeless, he is shot then and there, and his 
body left to be eaten by the wolves and the vultures. This 
may seem a waste of powder, but a little reflection will show 
that it is absolutely necessary, given that the slave-raider’s 
gangs are ever to reach the coast. If men could get out of 
the chain-gangs by shamming exhaustion, the caravans 
would soon wither away. The knowledge that they will 
be shot instantly if they cannot keep up gets every ounce 
of effort out of the slave prisoners. In a word, it is an 
essential condition that the slave-raiders should shoot the 
exhausted, or apparently exhausted, members of the gang. 
If they did not, the business of slave-raiding would soon come 
to an end. 


When the enslaved people reach the coast they undergo 
the pleasant “ official” transformation of being called “ con- 
tracted labourers,” and of signing a contract for labour on the 
islands, with all sorts of humane clauses as to repatriation. 
Otherwise their status is unaltered. They are then placed 
upon the slaver steamers—which, to our shame, pass British 
warships untouched—and are deported to the islands, whence 
they never return. This is the system which we cannot think 
we are unfair to Portugal and the new Government in 
asking that they should pledge themselves to put an end to 
before they ask recognition of any civilised Government. 
Remember that we are not asking the new Government to do 
anything which we did not ask the old Government to do, and 
which we did not do our best to get the British Government 
to force the old régime to do. In our demand there is no 
possible sort of hostility to the Republic or to Portugal. 


The Austrian and Hungarian Delegations met at Vienna on 
Wednesday. The most important of the documents laid 
before them was a Red-book on the crisis which followed the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina. According to a summary 
supplied by the Vienna correspondent of the Times, the 
announcement of the annexation was received at the German 
Foreign Office with an assurance of the loyalty of Germany 
to her ally, and for this assurance Count Aebrenthal returned 
his emphatic thanks. Germany is hardly mentioned in the 
ensuing correspondence till March 24th, 1909, when Count 
Aehrenthal was informed that, in consequence of the German 
representations at St. Petersburg, the Russian Government 
had consented to recognise the abrogation of Article 25 of the 
Treaty of Berlin. Count Aehrenthal thereupon expressed to 
Prince Biilow his “ grateful satisfaction.” This was the date, of 
course, when the German Emperor stood by the side of his ally 
“in shining armour.” The “gratefal satisfaction” and the 
“shining armour” combined should finally convince some 
of our English sceptics that they were wrong when they 
laughed at us for asserting that Germany had forced the sub- 
mission of Russia in the interests of Austria-Hungary. We 
are glad to add that the Red-book contains no trace of any 
unfriendliness on the part of the British Foreign Office 
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towards Austria-Hungary, although unfriendliness was freely 
alleged at the time. 


On Thursday the Emperor received the Delegates in audience. 
The speeches of the Delegates, of the Emperor, and of the 
Foreign Minister were not of very great moment, but two facts 
are worth recording. The President of the Austrian Delegation, 
Herr Glombinski, who is a Pole, only accepted the Presidency 
on condition that he should not be required to chant a paean 
in praise of the Triple Alliance. His speech therefore showed 
no reflection of “the shining armour” of which the Kaiser 
boasted. Austria’s success in beating down Russian opposi- 
tion to her action in Bosnia and Herzegovina was attributed 
by him solely to the strength of Austria-Hungary’s own right 
arm. The other remarkable incident was the way in which 
the Speech from the Throne emphasised the Alliance with 
Italy, mentioning her by name in a way not hitherto adopted 
at Vienna. That Italy is firm on the negative side of the 
Alliance for the preservation of peace we do not doubt fora 
moment, but we cannot think there is much desire in Rome to 
put on shining armour and rush to the assistance of Austria- 
Hungary with the battle-cry: “Our beloved ally, right or 
wrong!” If there is, things have changed very greatly since the 
Racconigi meeting between the Tsar and the King of Italy. 





The German Emperor took part in the centenary celebra- 
tions of Berlin University on Tuesday, and reminded his 
audience of the theory of Humboldt and of Frederick 
William III.—so amply justified as men all over the world 
gladly testify to-day—that the cultivation of the intellectual 
forces of Germany would redeem her material losses, Helped 
by the State, and representing the State, the Berlin Uni- 
versity has stood, as the Emperor said,for the Prussian- 
Germau character. It represents “German manners and 
German methods.” It has watched and notably helped the 
rise of Germany in a hundred years from deep depression to 
her present position. The theory of the Berlin University is 
different from our older English Universities, and that differ- 
ence is outwardly signified in the part taken in public life by 
the German Professor. The Emperor exhorted the University 
to give its attention to research work, and promised to found 
asociety bearing his name for the establishment and main- 
tenance of research institutions. 








The papers of Friday week published a remarkable letter 
from Mr. W. V. Osborne, whose name is well known in con- 
nexion with the “ Osborne judgment.” It has been said per- 
sistently by Mr. Osborne’s opponents that in taking action in 
the Courts against the compulsory levies of the Trade-Unions 
for the support of pledge-bound Labour Members he was 
backed by rich men who used him as a political instrument. 
Sir John Gorst, for example, said :—* Where did Osborne get 
his funds to purchase this celebrated judgment? They were 
found by rich men and enemies of Labour.” In his letter 
Mr. Osborne says that he wrote to the Trade-Union Congress 
asking that his accounts should be investigated, but the offer 
was refused. Yet this offer was in the knowledge of those 
re made “the most abusive statements” about him at the 

ongress. 


Next Mr. Osborne offered to put all his papers at the 
disposal of a London newspaper which had attacked him. 
In this case, too, his letter was ignored. He has made other 
similar offers, but all have been refused. Mr. Osborne goes 
on to say that his action was taken, bona fide, through the 
local branch of his Union, and that his accounts have been 
audited by Mr. W. Tyler, J.P., of Walthamstow, who had 
before him every detail “to the last penny stamp.” The 
total amount collected for the trial was £655 13s. 11d., and 
75 per cent. of this was subscribed by Labour men, and the 
remainder in small sums of “one or two pounds at a time.” 
Of course the source of the funds does not affect the 
principle at stake. But we trust that Sir John Gorst, Mr. 
Chiozza Money, and others will not repeat their innuendoes 
without disproving Mr. Osborne’s simple and convincing 
statement. 





Sir W. S. Robson has succeeded Lord Collins as a Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary. His place as Attorney-General is taken 
by Sir Rufus Isaacs, who is succeeded as Solicitor-General by 
Mr. J. A.Simon. Sir William Robson is deservedly liked and 
admired in the House of Commons, and his strong sense and 





service of his country in his high position. Mr. Simon, who 
is only thirty-seven, and ia already noted for his lucidity of 
thought and expression, has reached the Solicitor-Generalship 
at an age to which there is no modern parallel. Sir William 
Robson's appointment makes a Parliamentary vacancy at 
South Shields, and Mr. Simon has to seek re-election at 
Walthamstow. 


Last week's Evonomist contains an account of a remarkable 
demonstration which took place in Vienna on October 2nd 
to protest against the high prices of food. According to the 
police estimate, three hundred thousand men and women 
marched in processions to the Town Hall, where speeches 
were delivered in the open air. “In all the enormous crowd, 
though the marching lasted five hours and a half, there was 
not one disorderly person, and the police had not one single 
cause for interference. But, then, the police sympathised 
just as much with the demonstration as did the persons who 
watched the procession from the side walks.” A large number 
of banners with suitable devices were carried by the demon- 
strators. “On one sheet was painted a life-sized Argentinian 
ox, who could not get across the black and yellow Customs 
barrier; on others threats were expressed: ‘Need breaks 
iron!’ ‘We will have cheap meat, if we have to fight for it!’” 
Protection is evidently beginning to be found out on the 
Continent ; the taxes on food grow more and more unpopular. 





We publish in another column a letter from a corre- 
spondent—Mr. Dawson—urging that a Veteran Reserve 
should be established throughout the Empire. We moat 
earnestly hope that Mr. Dawson’s suggestion may bear 
fruit, and we gladly submit to our colleagues of the Press 
throughout the Empire that they might do an admirable 
piece of work by urging their respective Governments to 
establish a Register of Trained Men. It was undoubtedly to 
the Surrey newspapers, aided by the London Press, that the 
success of the Surrey Veteran Reserve was due, and if the 
newspapers of the Empire generally would first induce the 
overseas Governments to take up the formation of a Register, 
and then help them to get the names and addresses of the 
trained men, a great Imperial work would be accomplished. 


The centenary of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows was 
celebrated last Saturday throughout the Empire. The Unity 
is the greatest and richest Friendly Society in the world. It 
had a small beginning in Salford in 1810, and since then has 
had a splendid record of usefulness and thrift. There are 
now 1,035,627 members, and the capital amounts to £14,767,329. 
The income last year was £2,140,149, and the payments were 
£1,717,230. We cannot overpraise the spirit of the speeches 
made at the London celebration in the Albert Hall. It was 
really inspiring. “No Government,” said the Lord Mayor, 
who presided, “can command the unlimited resources of 
honorary service that the Manchester Unity can call to its 
aid.” The sense of all the speeches was that no favours were 
asked from the State, and that no interference with the 
Friendly Societies would be tolerated. If the Government 
scheme of State insurance were helpful to the nation and not 
destructive of the Friendly Societies, it would be heartily 
welcomed; otherwise it would be resisted to the death. The 
celebrations in themselves prove how a man’s independence 
and power of self-help are built up by membership of such a 
Society as the Manchester Oddfellows. 


Mr. Haldane has spoken twice during the week, once 
last Saturday at Haddington, and again on Tuesday at 
Sheffield. On the former occasion he declared that nobody 
knew when the next Election would come, but that “he had 
his own suspicions. He thought it would come like a thief in 
the night.” Mr. Haldane proceeded to comment upon a dis- 
position that had been growing up to attack Mr. Balfour's 
leadership of the Unionist Party. There were many things 
on which he did not agree with Mr. Balfour, but he regarded 
him as a very valuable national asset. He could not conceive 
anything worse for the country, or for the Opposition, than 
that Mr. Balfour should be driven out of the leadership of the 
Unionist Party. He did not believe for a moment that it 
would happen. Nordowe. The talk about the Tory revolt 
is the merest nonsense. Mr. Balfour's position in his party 
was never stronger, 
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high character will, we are sure, be well employed in the 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PORTUGAL AND SLAVERY.—AN APPEAL 
TO THE REPUBLIC. 


HE manner in which the Portuguese Revolution 
has been conducted so far is certainly deserving 
of praise. If we admit the need for revolution, and 
also the necessity for conducting it by force, the 
Republican leaders have, as far as we can see, very little 
to reproach themselves with. They have not been revenge- 
ful, and there seems to have been almost nothing in the way 
of pillage or disorder. As for the attacks on the monasteries 
and convents of which so much has been said, we agree 
with the Times correspondent in thinking that the wonder 
is not that there have been a certain number of minor 
excesses and regrettable incidents, but rather that there 
have been so few. And even here there has been no 
loss of life. One may be sincerely sorry for the unfortu- 
nate nuns who have been turned into the street; but we 
are free to confess that the accounts of the sacking of the 
great Jesuit establishment at Lisbon move us not at all. 
We have no special prejudice against Jesuits, but since 
they chose to identify themselves so strongly with the 
former régime, and to support it with all their force, they 
can hardly expect to be treated as anything but 
enemies by those who have destroyed the Monarchy. 
The revelations by the Times correspondent as to the 
basement of the Jesuit establishment, with its “ Inquisi- 
torial mysteries” and its “subterranean passages and 
erypts and caches that would have done credit to the 
Bastille,” mixed with the appointments of a first-class 
restaurant and “gilded salons,” render the Jesuits 
somewhat ridiculous, and incline the outsider to laughter 
rather than indignation. No one, we should imagine, will 
regret that this melodramatic mélange of ancient and 
modern has come to an end. 

But though sincerely congratulating those who are 
responsible for the de facto Government in Portugal upon 
the way in which they have done their work and maintained 
order, we feel bound to refer to a matter which we touched 
upon last week. We greatly desire that the opportunity 
occasioned by the establishment of the Republic shall 
not be missed for doing something in the anti-slavery 
cause. At this moment Portugal is the worst offender 
of any civilised country in the matter of slavery. As 
we have said repeatedly in these columns, unless we 
admit that names change things, Portugal is not only 
tolerating and maintaining plantation slavery in the 
cocoa islands, but, what is even worse, is tolerating slave- 
raiding and slave-trading on the mainland,—i.e., in her 
colony of Angola. Now Portugal has pledged herself to 
us again and again by Treaties extending over a period of 
nearly a hundred years to abolish not only slavery but the 
slave trade. At the same time, this country by its whole 
past history and by the unquestioned will of its people 
is pledged not to rest till slavery, slave-raiding, and 
slave-trading have ceased. That being so, it can never 
be “unjust” or “ unreasonable,” as between Britain and 
Portugal, to urge the necessity for dealing with this 
question. Nor can we admit for one moment that there is 
anything unfriendly to Portugal in the action we urged. 
It is quite possible, however, that our suggestion that we 
should not officially recognise the Portuguese Republic 
until we have obtained specific official pledges that the new 
Government mean to take up the matter in earnest may 
properly be described as “crude.” For ourselves, we do not 
think it is, because it appears to us that in recognising a 
European Government who maintain slavery, slave-raiding, 
and slave-trading, and are unwilling to say that they 
intend to take the earliest opportunity for putting an end 
to those crimes, we are, as it were, admitting that those 
crimes are compatible with the carrying on of a civilised, 
free, and Republican Government. In a sense, indeed, 
it is an insult to the Portuguese to consider that it 
would be unjust to expect them to declare themselves 
in a binding form as opposed to slavery. However, we 
are not in any sense concerned to Lge our point in this 
particular shape. If experienced diplomatists believe 
that it would be setting a bad precedent, or giving a 
wrong impression in Portugal, to attach conditions to 
our recognition of the Republic, we are quite willing to 
bow to their opinion. We do hold, however, that our 
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Government, in the pourparlers which must take place 
before recognition, ought, of course in the most friend] 
and polite form, to draw attention to the very grave slime. 
tion in the Portuguese colonies, to the very strong feelin 
which is being awakened in England, and therefore to the 
necessity that has arisen for prompt action on the part of 
Portugal. Or, again, if even this should be thought too 

remptory, our Government might, while recognising the 

epublic, express in doing so their confident assurance that 
the establishment of a Government founded upon the ideas of 
equality and progress and human freedom will be certain to 
result at an early date in the abolition of any and every form 
of slavery in the dominions of Portugal. By this means 
Portugal, it might further be urged, would attract the 
sympathy of all those who throughout the civilised world, 
and especially in Great Britain, are determined to prevent 
the greatest of human crimes,—the enslavement of human 
beings. 

Though we hold that it is an imperative duty for our 
Foreign Office to take the opportunity now offered them 
to further in some shape or other the effort to do 
away with slave labour in the Portuguese possessions, 
we should like to point out that there is a still better 
way of obtaining what we want. We desire with all 
respect and sympathy to make the following suggestion to 
the President of the new Republic and his colleagues in 
the Government. Weare quite sure that the statesmen 
in question are perfectly sincere when they say that they 
desire to continue to enjoy English friendship, that they 
hope to maintain the traditional alliance with this 
country, and that they value very much the support of 
British public opinion, and especially of Liberal opinion. 
That being the case, they have a splendid chance 
to strike a blow for Portugal, and to win for her 
the strong sympathy and approval of the British race, 
and also incidentally of the best philanthropic opinion 
throughout the civilised world. Why should not the 
Portuguese Government, without waiting for any hints 
or suggestions from the British Government, voluntarily 
come forward and put themselves right in this whole 
matter? Let the Portuguese Government pledge them- 
selves publicly and specifically to deal at once with the 
question of slavery, slave-raiding, and slave-trading, and 
in doing so make it clear that they are using no empty 
phrases, but that their words will be followed by immediate 
action. The result on English public opinion would, we 
feel sure, be such that they would never regret such a step. 
At once a large portion of the public who are now dis- 
inclined to recognition would become ardent advocates of 
recognition. Instead of hanging back, this country might 
indeed be depended upon to lead in the matter of declaring 
that the new régime had established its right to be 
considered not provisional but permanent. 

That some people in Portugal believe that the new 
Government will in fact do what we ask is shown from 
a telegram to Mr. William Cadbury of Birmingham 
which is published in Thursday’s papers, a_ telegram 
signed “Da Silva: Lisbon.” It runs as follows :— 
“ Republican Government declares it will settle the San 
Thomé labour question with absolute justice and freedom 
to natives. Meanwhile orders given immediately to enforce 
existing laws of free recruitment and repatriation.” This 
telegram is of course only from a private person, and 
does not appear to have any official endorsement. If, 
however, it could obtain such endorsement, and if thereto 
could be added a declaration that in the future no ships 
bearing men and women who, though called contracted 
labourers, are in reality slaves, should be allowed to quit 
the mainland or to disembark their human cargoes on the 
islands, an enormous advance would have been made. This 
peremptory forbidding of the slave trade is, in our opinion, 
the essential point. When once Portugal forbids the 
importation, and authorises us to join with her in treating 
as “slavers” any ships which attempt to evade the law, 
slave-raiding to supply the steamers with their ghastly 
human freight will automatically cease. 

In conclusion, then, we suggest that the Portuguese 
Government should voluntarily and without delay address @ 
communication to the British Government, and should publish 
the same to the world, stating that they will not in the future 
allow slavery in any form, and that as an earnest of their 
intentions they will at once stop the transport of slaves, of 
so-called “ servicaes,” from the mainland to the islands. 
The Portuguese Government would find that by such action 
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they had put themselves right with public opinion 
here, and had won sympathy for their cause in the future. 
In the case of any attempt at a reactionary movement in 
Portugal—such a reactionary movement is almost certain 
to come sooner or later—the British sympathy thus secured 
might prove of no small importance to the Republic. 

We do not wish to over-emphasise our appeal to selfish 
considerations, but it may be worth while to note further 
that if the Portuguese Government do not put their house in 
order soon they will, as Mr. Harris, the organising secretary 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, points out in another column, 
run the risk of pressure being put upon them not merely by 
Britain but by other countries. The fierce slave-raiding 
that has been going on in Angola is disturbing the minds 
of the natives throughout West Africa, and raising alarm 
not only in our possessions, but also in those of Germany, 
France, and, still more, of Belgium.—The slave-raiding in 
the South-West portions of the Congo has caused a great 
deal of trouble.—It is not only the so-called “ sentimental” 
enemies of slavery, but also those who recognise the dangers 
of a great upheaval amongst the natives of South Africa, 
who wish to see slave-raiding put down in Angola. But 
slave-raiding will never be put down as long as the demand 
for slaves in the cocoa islands is allowed to continue,—a 
demand which it is exceedingly lucrative to supply. The 
essential thing is that there shall be no more slaves at 
San Thomé and Principe. Then the cause of the worst 
forms of slave-raiding on the mainland will automatically 
cease. 








THE FRENCH STRIKE. 
‘oo French Labour leaders who have long been 
; trying to guide industrialism along the path of 
revolution have come nearer than ever before to their 
ideal of a “general strike.” We do not believe in the 
possibility of a general strike, and we do not believe 
that even such a strike as that which is now paralysing 
the railway systems of France can continue very long. 
But the strike is undoubtedly a most serious affair 
which has already done vast injury to the country, and 
challenges thought and anxiety at every turn. The story 
of the railwaymen’s discontent reaches back over many 
months. They held a Congress in Paris last spring and 
stated their grievances, and most of these grievances 
remain. They demand a minimum wage of five francs a 
day (this minimum has already been conceded on the 
Western Railway, which is owned by the State, and in the 
Paris area of the Northern Railway), shorter hours of 
work, a weekly day of rest, and the payment of pensions 
on a retrospective scale. It can easily be believed that in 
urging some of these grievances the men have, or have had 
till now, popular sympathy on their side. When the law 
of the land, for instance, ordains a weekly day of rest—the 
repos hebdomadaire—it must seem to most people that it 
should be made effective in the railway world sooner than in 
other trades. But even if there be substance in some of 
the men’s grievances, there can be no excuse whatever for 
the declaration of war on the whole nation, for that is what 
a general railway strike amounts to. And that war, which 
affects the food-supply of the whole country, was entered into 
without any more formal warning than was given in the 
mutterings of discontent. Last Saturday eight hundred 
men employed by the Northern Railway at the St. Denis 
dept came out on strike, and the movement spread like 
lightning. Drivers left their engines midway in their 
journeys—apparently they drove themselves to their 
homes—lines were blocked by throwing engines across 
the permanent way, and violence was used on those who 
were slow to join the strike. The coal and the fiour have 
ceased to come to Paris by the Northern line, the dairy 
produce and the fish by the Western line, and the fruit 
and vegetables from the “Midi.” Such a strike as this 
cannot last long because it is self-destructive. A strike 
to be successful must have public support, if it be that 
kind of strike which postulates a good deal of sacrifice on 
the part of the onlookers. No one accepts a wound without 
complaint unless there is a very good reason for being 
wounded. Railways are the most vital part of our daily 
life, and unless the injustice to the railwaymen is some- 
thing quite exceptional, and shows no promise whatever of 
being removed peaceably, the public will never consent to 
bear long with the hideous inconvenience of a railway 
strike. The blackleg of the railway employees rapidly 





becomes the hero of the exasperated passengers. We read 
that at the St. Lazare Station in ha station com- 
parable with Liverpool Street, which discharges tens of 
thousands of workers from poor suburbs into the city— 
the passengers who had been driven to their daily work 
by blackleg drivers expressed their obligation with presents 
and showers of compliments. 

M. Briand has said, and we fear that there is only too 
much truth in the statement, that the strike is not an 
economic argument, but a criminal act. It is a criminal 
act in the sense that it is definitely directed against the 
authority of the State. We need not suppose that all the 
strikers, or even the majority, are conscious of joining a 
subversive or treasonable movement. ‘They are for the 
most part primarily occupied with their personal grievances, 
and they join the strike through a sense of industrial 
cohesion, or under compulsion, or, it may be, in a fit of 
reckless exhilaration such as frequently makes discon- 
tented men have their fling without a thought of the 
consequences, and certainly with no conception of the 
broad political principles involved. But at the back of 
the industrial forees which take the field there is the 
Confédération Générale du Travail, which for a long time 
has tried to engineer a general strike. Since the rupture 
between the State Socialists of the old-fashioned type and 
the Syndicalists, the Confederation has been in the hands 
of the latter. They defied the Socialists, and outvoted 
them at a meeting of the executive of the Confederation, 
and since that moment France has had to reckon with a 
new force. It is curious how many political changes 
result from the malaise of Labour. The Syndicalists, who 
are still often spoken of as Socialists, have, as a matter 
of fact, nothing in common with the State Socialism 
which is still the fashionable type in Germany. They 
believe—and so far we of course agree with them— 
that if the State became the universal employer it would 
be a very severe master, and very likely also a stingy one, 
because it would become progressively poorer through its 
inevitable administrative wastefulness. The Syndicalists, 
therefore, hate the State and all its works with a deadly 
hatred. They want toend it. They want Labour to be 
its own employer, and they regard anarchy as the means 
of arriving at that result. Anarchy, we need hardly say, 
would be the end as well as the means of such a procedure. 
Apparently the guiding principle of Syndicalism was 
borrowed from Italy, where workmen club together to 
provide their own capital and undertake contracts without 
the assistance of an employer-capitalist. That estimable 
practice is, of course, only one form of co-operation. 
But how it is distorted and rendered infamous in its 
new application in France! The Confederation, which 
champions this anarchy called Syndicalism, has had 
several trial trips in the matter of strikes. We have 
heard of a scheme by which all the bakeries should stop 
work at once so that Paris should be deprived of bread ; 
and of another scheme by which Paris should be plunged 
in darkness by a strike of all the electricians and gasmen. 
Every now and then an heroic figure, like the “ King of 
the Electricians,” appears as a leader, passes across the 
stage like a lesser Boulanger, and disappears in a cloud of 
disfavour or ridicule. M. Briand does not, we imagine, 
suppose for a moment that the Syndicalists can achieve 
anarchy by the logical—paradoxically logical—procession 
of events which they picture to themselves. But he sees, 
nevertheless, that one thing may lead to another, and that 
infinite harm may be done, and even temporary anarchy ba 
brought about, before the essential madness of Syndicalism 
is proved to its disciples. That is why he displays the 
measure of his anxiety by the extent of his precautions. 
He undertook to do all he could to improve the condi- 
tions of labour on the railways, and quite recently it 
seemed that his promises had satisfied the deputation 
which visited him. Then, without any further negotia- 
tion on the subject, this strike takes place. He can 
hardly be mistaken in the meaning he reads into it. It 
is anarchical. It is, as he says, “a criminal act.” 

But M. Briand has a tremendous weapon in his hand. As 
France is a country of universal military service, he can at 
will turn the majority of civilians into soldiers at a moment's 
notice. By a stroke of the pen tens of thousands of menin 
civil employment can be called out by a mobilisation order, 
and they instantly become the servants of the State. As 
soldiers they have to do what they are ordered to do by 
the Minister for War, even though it be the very work 
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which, as civilians, they have struck against a. If they 
refuse they are liable to military punishment. No wonder 
that the revolutionary politicians of France have long been 
trying to seduce the French soldiers from allegiance to the 
State. From their point of view they are perfectly right. 
If the Army and the State are interchangeable, as we see 
they are, the only hope for Syndicalism and for every other 
revolutionary political idea is the success of the anti- 
militarist propaganda which requires a French soldier to 
vow that he will never fire on a brother-Frenchman. Of 
course the leaders of the strike have countered M. Briand’s 
order for the mobilisation of thousands of railwaymen 
as Reservists by placarding the towns with exhortations to 
the men to ignore the order. They could hardly do any- 
thing else. We are therefore face to face with the critical 
question whether the Army intends to be the servant of 
the State or the servant of anarchy. We have no doubt 
ourselves what the answer will be. But though we are 
sure that France will return to her normal life very soon, 
she will have had a taste of the power of Syndicalism, and 
will know well in the future that if the bold and summary 
course which M. Briand has taken is to be repeated with 
success, it is essential that no more than an insignificant 
proportion of the Army should be infected with what is 
called anti-militarism. We cannot blink the likelihood of 
the distresses of the people giving many pretexts for 
industrial outbreaks in the coming months. In every one 
of the great Protectionist countries the cost of living has 
recently been the subject of loud complaint. We have 
mentioned elsewhere the extraordinary meeting of protest 
held at Vienna. In Germany and the United States, as 
well as in France, it is the same story. In Great 
Britain alone the wave of industrial unrest passes without 
much bitterness because of the elasticity, the instant 
adaptability, of our markets. Protection is indeed the 
chief cause of rising prices; but something should also be 
said for the view ot the older economists—rather rashly 
rejected by many to-day—that the increase of gold is 
partly to blame. It can hardly be doubted that the dis- 
covery of gold in America caused prices to go up in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and again, for 
example, in 1870. If the wages of French railwaymen 
have no longer a sufficient purchasing-power for their 
needs, we shall all be agreed that they should be raised 
proportionately ; but that cannot be done by an insane 
slaughter of capital, which, as even the hare-brained 
Syndicalists themselves admit, is the necessary source of 
employment. 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE WORKERS? 


HE Westminster Gazette on Tuesday published an 
exccedingly interesting article “ by a special corre- 
spondent on T'yneside,” in which an attempt is made to 
analyse and account for the restlessness and malaise which 
are alleged just now to be a feature of working-class life. 
Probably this talk about universal discontent and universal 
unrest is a good deal exaggerated, or, to put it in another 
way, there is nothing new or abnormal in the condition. 
Man is a restless animal, and we very much doubt whether 
at any time in any age it would not have been possible, and 
in a sense true, to say all that the writer in the Westminster 
Gazette says of the working classes in the North at the 
present moment. A physician of experience is said to have 
declared that there was no such thing as good health and 
never would be, and that man was always more or less 
ailing or in trouble in some part of his body. In a 
word, we all of us “ pine in life’s disease,” and are engaged 
in a struggle to patch up the bodily machine and keep it 
running. Much the same must be said of men in their 
social capacity. The body politic is always ailing. When, 
therefore, we say that men, or a body of men, are restless 
and discontented, we are necessurily indulging in a 
truism. 

In spite, however, of this fact, it is worth while 
to consider closely the allegations of the writer to 
whom we have referred. Even if we have to make 
the large allowance we have just suggested, there does 
seem reason to believe that at the present moment 
in a section of the British population there is an 
unusual unrest and discontent. Though there may 
not really be anything specially wrong with the 
workers, they may be in a special degree inclined 
to think there is. and that fact by itself is important. 





The conclusions of the correspondent of the Westminster 
Gazette may be summed up as something of this 
kind. The workers in the North feel that they are 
not getting as much out of life as they ought to get, 
Deep down in the worker’s soul there is, we are 
told, a blind revolt against life as he finds it. He is 
beginning to loathe the slums or semi-slums in which he 
is compelled, or appears to be compelled, to pass his life, 
He hates the depressing brick boxes without a scrap 
of garden or a spot of green. Cleanliness and comfort 
seem banished from his surroundings. In fine, he is 
beginning to rebel against slum life, or, to avoid a word 
about which were may be dispute, against life amid the 
squalid, dreary, and hideous surroundings of the industrial 
towns of the North. If this is true, we can only say that 
we are most unfeignedly delighted to hear it. Nothing 
could possibly be better for the future of the country and 
for the improvement of the lot of the workers than the 
spread of this particular form of discontent. Though 
sympathising with movements like the Garden City move- 
ment and all attempts at the improvement of town 
conditions, we have always felt a little hopeless in regard 
to them. Such movements have begun at the wrong 
end,—begun at the top instead of the bottom. 

While we hate the slum and all that it means with a 
deadly and uncompromising hatred, we feel that the only 
real remedy is for the workers to determine, come what 
may, that they will not live in slums. Of course no sane 
man would want this movement to come suddenly 
and in a fury. In that case it would be almost im- 
possible to deal with it properly. A steady and sus- 
tained resolve that neither high wages nor any other 
favourable considerations would tempt them to live 
under conditions dirty, insanitary, and squalid must 
confer the greatest possible benefit upon the workers 
themselves and upon the country as a whole. Though it 
sounds a paradox, there is no real reason why so large a 
portion of mankind should live in slums, except that they 
have in the past shown themselves willing to do so, and 
have made no serious effort to co-operate with those who 
have endeavoured to help them to better conditions. 
The world moves, and always will move, economically 
along the line of least resistance, and if there is little or 
no resistance to slum life, slum conditions are bound to 
grow up. Miss Loane puts this fact in another way with 
her usual insight and good sense. She sums up her 
experience among the poor by telling us that “ what a man 
wants he will have; what is given to him he cannot 
even use.” Here is a profound truth, and the way to 
utilise it is to try to inspire men with the divine dis- 
content with that which is bad for them and for the 
nation. No one of course would be so foolish as to want 
to make a man living in a healthy cottage at the edge of 
an open moor discontented with his cottage merely 
because it has a stone floor, or because it has not got water 
laid on from the main, while the sanitary arrangements 
are of a primitive even though healthy kind. He, how- 
ever, who makes the working man discontented with the 
town slum is a real benefactor, and therefore, as we have 
said, we welcome the statement of the Tyneside corre- 
spondent of the Westminster Gazette with positive 
enthusiasm. The old-fashioned political economists were 
perfectly right when they used to harp upon the necessity 
of raising the standard of comfort and getting men to 
desire more than they desired before. There is no other 
way. In the last resort the Neapolitan lazzaroni are 
lazzaroni because they prefer sprawling half starved in the 
sun in rags to exerting themselves and doing an honest 
day’s work. As they would put it if they had a taste 
for economic expositions, what they desire most in the 
world is idleness, and they are in fact, by not working, 
purchasing for themselves that which has for them the 
greatest possible value. 

The writer in the Westminster Gazette goes on to tell us 
that one of the governing factors at the present time 
is the fact that the working men seem to be losing 
all hope of a remedy, at any rate in this country, 
and that therefore many of them are emigrating, though 
they recognise that in Canada work is infinitely harder, 
and that in some ways the conditions of labour are not 
so favourable. Working men, we are told, have lost 
faith in political action, to which they are invited by 
their leaders to turn their attention, and are even losing 
faith in Trade-Unionism itself. In fact, they cannot see 
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a way out. We trust that we shall not be thought 
incurable optimists if we also find a source of satisfaction 
in this desire of working men to turn from what they have 
hitherto regarded as the only possible means of social 
righteousness. We are no enemies of Trade-Unionism, 
and have no desire ‘> suggest that working men can do 
nothing to help themselves by political action. We do, 
however, hold that these things are by no means the best 
ways of acquiring what we all want the workers to acquire, 
—a larger share of the profits of industry and a more 
equal distribution of the world’s wealth. We sincerel 
believe that a remedy, though not a panacea, lies at hand. 
The best way to discover it is through discontent with the 
existing attempts at amelioration. Before you can get a 
man to take the right road he must be convinced that he 
is on the wrong road. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the real economic hope 
of the worker is in a greatly increased accumulation 
of capital. “Capital, more capital, and yet more 
capital” should be his watchword. At every increase 
of accumulated wealth he should rub his hands and 
congratulate himself, for in truth the gain is his, and 
every man’s who has hand skill, or even merely hand 
labour, to exchange. Instead of capital being the enemy, 
it is the friend. Instead of the worker wishing to see 
capital destroyed, it should be his end and aim to see it 
built up and increased. This fact is capable of very 
obvious and easy exposition. We need, indeed, look no 
further than the Gospel. When the unemployed were 
asked: “ Why stand ye here all the day idler ” they gave 
the perfectly plain and perfectly sound answer: “ Because 
no man hath hired us.” They understood that what they 
wanted was more hirers. But no man can be hired and 
set at work without capital. That is a truth which utterly 
destroys the rhetorical fallacy under which men are 
described as “ wage slaves.” You may constrain a man to 
work without capital, but you can only hire him through 
the medium of capital. It is capital which sets men to 
work. That being so, the more capital there is in the 
world, the greater the demand for labour. But the more 
demand there is for a thing, the higher is its price. The 
increase of capital and the increase of wages must in the 
long run go together, thought no doubt, if we only look at 
a part and not the whole, examples to the contrary may be 
shown. 

To put the matter in another way, the more. capital 
accumulates, the more the rate of interest falls. 
Capital, that is, is always seeking to get the highest 
wages it can by hiring itself out. But if another 
two or three millions comes into the world’s market 
seeking to hire itself out, the price falls all along the 
line. If the rate at which capital can be hired—i.e., 
the wages of capital—falls by even one-half per cent., 
thousands of industries, undertakings, and works can be 
started which otherwise could not promise a profit capable 
of rendering capital its wages. Capital was never yet 
accumulated without the workers being helped and their 
wages potentially or actually raised. Capital was never 
destroyed, whether it be in the form of a loss of credit 
or through the actual physical destruction of material, 
without the workers being injured. 

The next question for the worker to ask is—How can 
capital be increased ? In the first place, we must recognise 
that capital tends to waste and die, and that a great deal of 
capital must be created every year to replenish the waste 
before we can begin to talk about that new capital which 
is to act as a regenerative agent in the cause of the 
workers. We want huge annual increments of capital 
every year. The path to the accumulation of new capital 
13 thrift, and thrift among the working classes. Their 
aggregate numbers are so huge that even if they 
exercised only a very small amount of thrift, the new 
capital created thereby would be enormous. If the 
saving habit—after all, saving is only a habit like 
any other, like smoking or drinking or going to 
football matches or buying newspapers—could for some 
reason seize upon the whole of the British working class 
for a year, the accumulation of capital could quite well take 
place without any working-class family being deprived 
of any of the necessaries of life which they had before, 
or, indeed, of any of the amenities of life. We only want 
the effort by which waste is avoided and thrift practised 
made in every household and the thing is done. The 
abolition of waste would indeed “do the trick,” for such 


abolition is an automatic form of thrift. No sensible man 
desires to ask working men to give up any specific part of 
their pleasures, let alone the necessaries of life, in order to 
accumulate capital. What one asks is really not self- 
sacrifice, but an inclination in the direction of thrift 
rather than of waste. That will bring about the desired 
end. No one who has any practical experience of the 
working class, and who a differentiated the men 
of thrift from the men who waste, will for a moment 
suggest that one set are misers and the others jolly good 
fellows who have an infinitely better time than the thrifty. 
On the contrary, to outward view one household is almost 
exactly like the other, except indeed that the thrifty have 
very often more “ go” in them, and get more pleasure out 
of life, than the unthrifty. 

We know very well that these suggestions to working 
men will be scouted as the ridiculous pomposities of the 
well-to-do, and we shall be told that the working man 
cannot save and ought not to save. The Socialists will tell 
us, indeed, that we are disingenuously recommending to 
working men a poisonous anodyne, which they must avoid 
as if it were chloroform or opium. Yet all the same 
we are convinced that what we have said as to saving 
and its aggregate result on the workers is not only true 
in theory but absolutely sound in practice. As for the 
allegation that the thing cannot be done, we have only got 
to point to the amounts now spent upon unnecessary 
drinking and unnecessary betting. By all means let 
people play football or look on at football, breed their 
dogs or their pigeons, and indulge in every other 
sort of sport, regardless of the dialectics of the 
virtuous. All we want to make clear is that in the 
unnecessary consumption of alcohol, and in the still 
more unnecessary devotion to betting under the 
guidance of “Captain Coe” and his friends, they are 
throwing away what might prove, not only individually but 
collectively, their salvation. 

We do not of course suggest for a moment that we have 
hit upon any panacea. The forces that we want to see 
put in motion, though they will work surely, will work 
slowly, and will also bring certain reactive forces in 
their train. Taking things as a whole, however, we have 
no doubt whatever that the way to reach the ideal of 
a better distribution of wealth is only to be found 
in the greater accumulation of capital. Capital, remem- 
ber, as the old lawyers used to say of water, is 
a wild and wandering thing which cannot be kept in 
chains. Capital must come out and earn its living, and 
in that process it must confer benefits on the workers. 
The selfish and heartless capitalist who has made his 
pile could wish, indeed, nothing better than that nobody 
else should accumulate capital, least of all the workers. 
If there is no undue accumulation of capital, he may be 
sure that he will be able to get his ten, twenty, thirty, or 
forty per cent., while the thriftless uncapitalised workman 
will of necessity be at his mercy, and more and more 
obliged to take lower wages. The condition which the 
selfish capitalist dislikes is when capitalists with capital to 
hire out are looking for men to employ. That which suits 
him best is when men come in crowds to ask to be 
employed by the small amount of free capital in the market. 
If the workers are wise, they will do everything to encourage 
plenty of capital to compete for their labour. 





SOCIALISTS IN COUNCIL. 


HEN Socialists get together there is always material 
for much amusement to the outside public. They 
are so deliciously frank with one another, so instinctively 
individualist in the way in which they press their particular 
foibles regardless of the feelings of the rest of the brethren. 
At the end of last week they conferred together on the 
subject of unemployment,—a serious enough subject in 
sober fact, but rendered strangely humorous by the 
Socialist method of treatment. This Conference appears 
to have been organised by Mr. Sidney Webb in order to 
boom the Minority Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Law, and the cut-and-dried resolutions presented 
to the Conference and finally adopted expressed emphatic 
approval of the Minority proposals. 
The discussion, however, revealed most interesting 
divergences of opinion between different sections of the 
Socialist Party. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who opened on 








the first day, greatly irritated some of the ladies present 
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by his very frank repudiation of the views of the “ young 
middle-class woman in revolt.” He said that this “ young 
person” —if the phrase may be pardoned—was an unsafe 
guide in the treatment of questions on which her experi- 
ence did not entitle her to speak with authority. In 
es Mr. Ramsay Macdonald had the good sense to 

eclare his resolute opposition to the proposal for the 
endowment of motherhood. He as any mere 
individualist might have done, that the social unit was 
the family, and that the problems of motherhood must be 
dealt with as an aspect of the problems of the family. 
Miss Mary MacArthur did not like this at all. Herscheme 
is to give to every mother as a right an amount adequate 
for the maintenance of each of her children. The father 
apparently does not count in Miss MacArthur’s scheme of 
the universe. She did not explain whether her scheme was 
to apply to married women as well as spinsters and widows. 
If so, it would amount to an endowment of fatherhood as 
well as of motherhood, and, human nature being what it is, 
we may be quite certain that a number of men would 
wr this new profession to other ways of earning a liveli- 

ood. The same consideration applies with perhaps even 
greater force to the case of single women. If any woman 
could obtain a comfortable allowance from the State by 
producing children, there are many thousands of women 
who, since they do not feel the restraining force of religion 
or of a high moral standard, would have little reluctance 
in thus gratifying their natural instincts. 

We need not pause to comment upon the kind of social 
life which would result. It is more interesting to note 
that Miss MacArthur and the ladies of her school seem to 
be out of touch with the economics of their fellow- 
Socialists. For one of the points constantly pressed at 
this Conference upon unemployment was the necessity of 
limiting the labour supply to the demands of the labour 
market. With that object in view, the main resolution 
was amended so as to include a demand for a general 
limitation of the hours of labour on the express ground 
that this would create more opportunities for employment. 
Other speakers, including Mr. J. A. Hobson, supported the 
proposals of the Minority Report on the ground that it 
would reduce the over-supply of labour by removing large 
numbers of children, young persons, married women, and 
invalid and aged people from competing in the labour 
market, and thus reduce what he called the chronic over- 
supply of labour. In other words, the Socialists in 
question believe that abundance can be obtained by the 
artificial creation of scarcity. Miss MacArthur, however, 
proposes to take steps to increase the over-supply. From 
one point of view she is certainly right, for if all the 
obligations which she proposes to throw upon the State 
are to be carried out, we shall need in the future all the 
people we can get, to work all the hours possible. Among 
other things, she proposes to increase old-age pensions to 
10s. a week, to lower the age-limit to sixty years, and to give 
pensions at any age to persons permanently incapacitated. 
That is going to cost a good deal, and somebody will have 
to earn the money. 

Another jarring note in the harmony of the Conference 
came from Mr. Quelch, the representative of the Social 
Democratic Party. The Social Democrats do not love 
either the Fabians or the members of the Independent 
Labour Party. They have their own little show, and they 
find it necessary to emphasise points of antagonism 
whenever opportunities arise. In particular, Mr. Quelch 
regards the Minority Report as a subtle device on the 
part of middle-class Fabians for increasing middle-class 
control over the administration of Poor Law relief. He 
would prefer to maintain the old Boards of Guardians 
elected on a democratic basis. Mr. Webb was much 
shocked at this proposal. It seemed to him terrible that 
the Social Democratic Party should come forward as the 
champion of Bumble. That Mr. Quelch is not alone in 
his suspicions of the Fabians was shown by the speech of 
Dr. Eder, who represents a body of which we confess we 
had never heard before, the “Committee for Promoting 
the Physical Welfare of Children.” His view is that the 
Minority Report would create a vast bureaucratic system, 
and he reminded the Conference that the evils of middle- 
class bureaucracy were already being demonstrated in 
the Labour Exchanges. These Exchanges, he said, 
were being packed with young men straight from the 
Universities “who had been pitched into office because 
they were Fabians.” It is not only Fabians, as a matter 











of fact, who have reaped the advantages of Government 
tronage in connexion with the Labour Exchanges. The 

istribution of appointments was largely in the hands of a 
Committee over which Mr. David Shackleton presided, 
and he and his fellow Labour Members in Parliament 
now have the mortification of finding that the Labour 
Exchanges, which they had helped to build up, are 
regarded as blackleg shops by a large section of the 
Trade- Unionists. 

The main resolution adopted by the Conference with 
regard to the problem of unemployment was one moved 
by Mr. Anderson, of the I.L.P., demanding: “That the 
Government should at once take steps as far as prac- 
ticable to prevent this grave social disease.” The 
method to be pursued is only vaguely indicated; but the 
resolution ends with the further demand that “ where the 
Labour Exchange fails to discover a situation for any 
person maintenance should be provided for him or her 
and his or her children.” Mr. Quelch again intervened 
at this point, and declared that the proposal would mean 
“ stereotyping unemployment by organising a reserve army 
of labour which would be at the disposal of the capitalists 
whenever they wanted it.” Another gentleman, whose 
remarks do not seem to have met with general approval, 
was in favour of having “a little war now and again,” on 
the ground that it was not a bad thing for some trades. 
Other speakers wanted to make the resolution, which is 
already too long for us to quote, still longer and more 
rhetorical by talking about the future “ Socialist Common- 
wealth ” and the “organisation of natural resources on a 
co-operative basis.” These enthusiasts, however, were 
severely jumped upon by persons of no less importance 
than Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Sidney Webb. Mr. 
Shaw was unkind enough to say that they had better keep 

hrases of this kind for their own discussion, and Mr. 
Webb still more unkindly asked :—‘“ Are we reasonable 
beings or not? It is not by repeating this kind of empty 
phrases that we shall do any good. They are true, just 
as many other things are true, but empty.” As to the 
emptiness we entirely agree with Mr. Webb, but he 
apparently forgets that it is just upon these empty phrases 
that the Socialist movement lives and thrives. Directly 
Socialists attempt to come to close quarters with hard 
facts, even when they are left to do all the talking 
themselves, they discover that their beautiful theories are 
unworkable. 

The only definite attempt yet made to put Socialist 
theories into practice in connexion with the relief of un- 
employment is the creation of institutions like Hollesley 
Bay as a substitute for Poor Law relief. An interesting 
comment upon the working of Hollesley Bay and enter- 
prises of a similar character was made at the last meeting 
of the Central (Unemployed) Body for London. It was 
there stated that the Hollesley Bay Colony is now costing 
on the average £17,000 a year, and no one seems prepared 
to claim that in any single case has any man been 
benefited by his holiday at the colony. Even more 

lpable is the failure of the Women’s Work Committee. 

r. Mumford stated that the cost of each woman employed 
by this Committee was £250 per annum. We have no 
hesitation in saying that this is a public scandal which 
ought at once to cease. The vast majority of women who 
have to earn their own living unfortunately are not able to 
secure even a quarter of this amount, yet they and other tax- 
payers have to bear additional burdens in order to maintain 
a grotesque system based upon the Socialist theory of the 
“right to work,” which in practice results in giving artificial 
jobs to a handful of women at a ruinous cost. Needless 
to say, these figures were not discussed at the Socialist 
Conference upon unemployment. 








THE DEVELOPING FLUID. 

HARACTER is not generally very strongly marked in 
youth, Needless to say, there are great exceptions to 

this rule. There are families whose features, both mental 
and physical, are salient from the first, and individuals whose 
profiles all their friends can swear to. ‘“ There he is,” they 
say, whether they are contemplating his face, his words, or 
his actions, whether the picture presented to them belongs to 
the present or the past. It may also be said with truth that 
there are a few, a very few, people whose characters become 
blurred with the years. Fate places them among stronger 
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natures than their own. They reflect their surroundings, 
and superimposed impressions destroy the original lines, or 
the lubrications of perpetual prosperity injure the sharpness 
of the relief. Now and then this partial annihilation of the 
personality comes of adversity. We are all too prone to 
comfort ourselves with the thought that trouble improves 
character. If it did, the duty of saving other people from 
it where we can would be less obvious and urgent. Sometimes 
the chief effect of pain and anxiety is to injure the nerves,— 
an injury resulting in the disintegration of character, which 
slowly resolves itself into moods. 


But all these cases are, as we have said, exceptional. As a 
rule the sharp outlines of character are not seen till some 
developing fluid, some essence of compelling circumstance, 
has passed over it, and then it stands out, not to be dimmed 
again. Before men and women come to themselves they go, 
as arule, through some experience which turns for them the 
trite into the true, which makes some portion of the world’s 
great fortune of philosophy their own. If they are very lucky, 
they may come to recognise that the world has been maligned, 
and that a good many people are, for a portion of their lives at 
least, aa happy as the day is long. Or fate may show them 
“weary things.” They may learn how great a factor in life is 
death, how little that can be acquired is worth having, how 
many so-called gifts must be paid for. But whether their first 
real experience come through pain or pleasure, through loss 
or gain, after it the character is more fully vitalised and more 
easily read than before :— 

“For deeper their voice comes, and nobler their bearing, 
Whose youth in the fires of anguish has died.” 


Apart from individual experiences, however, the great factors 
in the development of character are liberty, responsibility, and 
work. Butliberty comes in such different ways. For women 
it comes most often through marriage. Of course the word 
“liberty” is vaguely used in common speech. We all call 
the person who is in authority free; and indeed authority has 
the same effect upon character as freedom. No doubt the 
person in authority is very often under authority, and hardly 
more independent than the person whose will is a law to no 
one. Nevertheless the stamp of the free is upon those who 
rule, even though they are ruled in their turn. Usually a 
married woman has a more strongly marked character than 
her unmarried sister. Her friends find it more easy to call 
up her mental face ; they are more sure how she will act in 
given circumstances. Marriage is almost always fraught with 
some surprises to the student of character. These surprises 
are loosely described as changes; but change in character is 
80 rare an occurrence, more especially in women, that it should 
never be regarded as an explanation unless all others fail. 
The shadowy lines visible only to the keenest and closest 
observers were the same as those which later have stood out 
clearly in black and white. Nine women in ten have more 
space after they are married for the exercise of their wills 
than they had before; therefore we can all see more clearly 
what they really are. The most tyrannical husband cannot 
rob a woman of her authority over her children and her house- 
hold. The good woman is better, the hard woman is harder, 
the mean woman meaner, than ever she was. But what marriage 
does for the majority work undoubtedly does for the few. 
The professional woman has almost always a strong indi- 
viduality. The developing fluid of work and responsibility 
has bitten in the lines, which are sometimes worthy of the 
pencil of a Diirer. It is strange that governesses, who 
accepted responsibility and worked for their living in 
hundreds before the modern professional woman was heard 
of, should have been as a rule so mentally amorphous; but 
though they had in one sense independence, they had no 
liberty. ‘The modern professional woman, though under 
terrible bondage to her earnings, though she goes always in 
fear of illness and occasionally even in dread of the workhouse 
itself, is in a sense more free than any one. When her work 
is done, her goings and comings concern herself alone. 
Her life is somewhat unnatural, and she tends a little to 
eccentricity. The face of her character becomes not only 
lined but wrinkled. 


Oddities are few now among men. Sometimes we hear some 
one complain that the amusingness of life is diminished by 
the great pressure towards uniformity which the modern world 
puts upon the majority. There are plenty still to be found 





among professional women who do not see much society but 
that of their fellow-workers, and often no male society at all, 
and whose only amusement is talk. Where this is the case 
the smaller conventionalities are never regarded—they are so 
dull in conversation—and no departure from ordinary practice 
or conclusion is deprecated because it tends to variety. 
Fortunately almost all women are by nature religious, so 
that those essential points where morality and convention 
join and can never be disentangled stand with the greater 
number in no danger of violation. Speaking generally, 
we honestly believe that the eccentricities we have alluded 
to almost always tend to goodness. Heroic devotion to 
duty, a camaraderie which the boasted camaraderie of 
men does not surpass, and an unselfishness which touches 
alternately on the sublime and the ridiculous are all to be 
found in their ranks, 

It is unfortunate that a determined search for amusement in 
talk so often vitiates the judgment while it sharpens the wits. 
It is not having nothing else to do which leads to wild talk 
among the educated. It is having nothing else to play at,— 
for some recreations we must all have, and the want of the 
natural diversions of the home have lately led many educated 
women into sad excesses. All newly acquired wealth tends to 
destroy grace of character while it is new. New knowledge 
and new independence are almost the same as new money, 
and all three are new to women. For money which is 
“allowanced” and money which is earned have a different 
effect. Among men the learned have long ago found their 
own level. It is to be hoped that the rich will do so when 
they become still commoner. 


At present it is often difficult to avoid the cynical view 
that money has an immense deal to do with the develop- 
ment of character. No sooner does a class or layer of 
society obtain a little money, no sooner is it able to give 
its mind to something besides its bread, than it begins to 
cease to be a mere crowd, The individuality of each item is 
better distinguishable, and strong men make themselves felt. 
Hardship is said to develop character, but it must not go too 
far. A dead-level of hardship tends without doubt to destroy 
individuality; it must be endured for an end if it is to do 
good. Unavoidable, inevitable hardship without hope is as 
destructive as softness pursued for its own sake. After 
all, softness has in some sense its developing properties, 
At any rate, comfort has, both among men and women, 
Men’s tastes have a great deal to do with their personalitica, 
and the ability to indulge them brings out both good 
and bad qualities as surely as what we consider more 
serious tests. We are astonished sometimes when we see the 
effects of prosperity. It enables a man to be what he always 
wished to be. It increases his geniality and his serenity, and 
gives him leisure for sympathy and for the cultivation of his 
higher life; or else it emboldens him to show himself what 
he always was, a boaster, a brute, or a sensualist. His 
money is for him a developing fluid which has brought 
out a picture surprising perhaps even to himself. It is 
an odd thing that a certain amount of prosperity generally 
accompanies responsibility. All good men and women look 
on responsibility as the only yoke which brings freedom, 
the only burden which is a reward, for men do not attain to 
it till they have struggled out of the bonds of bread- 
winning in the stricter sense. Most of the “developing 
fluids” which reveal character take a little time to act. It 
is not in a moment that we perceive their effect. It is not 
sudden disaster nor sudden gratification which can tell us 
much. Danger, no doubt, may suddenly reveal a character; 
but is the revelation entirely to be trusted? The instinct 
of self-preservation is horribly strong in some good men who, 
given time, could muster strength finally to beat down Satan 
under their feet. 


It is an odd thing that we all—in theory—prefer a bad to 
an amorphous character. We like to see the lines. We 
would all sooner be thought bad men than nonentities, In 
practice we do not feel quite the same. How gladly we would 
many of us convert a strong bad relation into a com- 
paratively harmless poor creature. It is a question upon 
which experience and intuition remain at variance. We 
suppose the real explanation lies in the fact that the best 
of us crave for life more than we hate evil, and that the 
sight of vitality satisfies some desire which goes deeper than 








the desire for moral beauty. 
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AN ORDER OF COUNSELLORS. 


E print elsewhere a proposal from a correspondent 
which we commend to the attention of the Agenda 
Club. Our correspondent believes, and we think that there 
is truth in what he says, that there is an office waiting to be 
discharged by those who are willing to act as disinterested 
advisers to persons in mental or moral distress. It will be 
asked at once: “But why should not people who have some 
great burden on their minds, or are doubtful how to act in some 
matter of delicacy, apply to their friends instead of coming toa 
stranger?” The question can be answered at once. Because 
it is common experience that when a person is weighed down 
with an exceptional trouble he reveals it least easily to those 
with whom he is most intimate. Possibly it is because he is 
ashamed; possibly, again, because his decision will affect his 
daily association with those he knows and likes best, and 
therefore they would be, in a sense, judging in their own 
cause if they were consulted. Every one knows that often 
a schoolboy will make a clean breast of something to a 
person he is only slightly acquainted with, while his parents 
remain in ignorance of what may be one of the most important 
facts in his life. Of course if we all had some one to whom 
we could turn for sympathy and advice ina quite impersonal 
way (if we may thus express ourselves), we might not accept 
the advice even though we valued the sympathy. Advice, it 
has been said, is only given to be rejected. But we do agree 
with our correspondent that the more intimate we are with 
our friends, the more embarrassing it frequently is to take 
them into our confidence in certain respects. There is a place 
for counsellors whom we can regard, as we have said, imper- 
sonally,—who do not excite in us the embarrassment of personal 
knowledge and affection. 

We would, however, go farther than our correspondent. 
Ale says that his proposal “refers solely to practical 
questions, and not to the even more difficult problems of 
the conscience.” But why not also in affairs of the con- 
science, if under that head we may place—as we surely 
may—the innumerable troubles into which boys and young 
men may fall? These are often hard put to it to know how 
to extricate themselves honourably from a scrape. We assume, 
naturally, that the imagined Order of Counsellors would give 
honourable advice which would very often be unpalatable 
advice. But the moral support and encouragement of a man 
or boy who if left alone might shrink from the right course 
would be counsel in the best sense. If the counsellors acted 
only within the limits which our correspondent suggests, 
one might consider that the conditions are all met by pro- 
fessional advisers,—by lawyers, doctors, and clergymen. A 
solicitor could get you out of a money scrape as well as any 
man; a doctor could tell you better than an amateur how to 
act if it were a question (such as our correspondent has in 
mind) of informing or keeping in ignorance a relation as to 
the nature of his disease; and a clergyman could be trusted 
to give humane and just advice on most subjects. Where the 
useful condition of “impersonality”” would come in would be 
in those very cases where men would turn to their professional 
advisers scarcely more readily than to their close friends. 


We approach dangerous ground, no doubt. It will be 
objected that the counsellors of the Agenda Club wonld 
soon become the depositaries of felonious secrets, and find 
themselves the accessories of crimes. Of course the counsellors 
would have to act with much discretion, but they would be 
chosen for the possession of that quality. They would not 
become in the nature of things the possessors of more 
felonious secrets than doctors and clergymen, and they 
would urge their clients to put themselves right with the 
law. Ifthe proposal of atonement were finally rejected, the 
counsellor could not continue to advise; he would dismiss 
the confidence from his mind. If—as would generally 
happen—the person seeking advice had not outraged the 
law, but only moral custom and the feelings of his parents, 
the counsellor should certainly urge complete candour 
towards parents as the best course. Every parent has 
more of the sympathy which comes from knowledge of the 
world and the weakness of man than it is always possible, 
or in the abstract wise, for him to admit. But if his son 


boldly and with perfect frankness demanded that sympathy, 
the son would be astonished to discover how willingly help and 
affection and understanding would be accorded to him. The 








trouble is to make the young man recognise the existence of 
this great reserve fund of sympathy in his parents. Might it 
not be got over by a wise counsellor? He could bring the 
father and son together in cases where such bringing 
together would otherwise be impossible. 

The difficulties of giving counsel of this sort cannot be 
denied ; but then the Agenda Club has been formed to attempt 
difficult things. All kinds of spiritual and mental complexities 
would come into play. There is a type of mind which rejoices 
in morbidly laying itself bare—in lacerating and humiliating 
itself—just as there is a corresponding type which delights in 
receiving such confidences. Morbidity should be absolutely 
condemned on both sides in the spirit in which Browning 
rebuked it in his poem “ Confessions ” :— 

“ What is he buzzing in my ears ? 
* Now that I come to die, 
Do I view the world as a vale of tears?” 

Ah, reverend sir, not I!” 
When all has been said, sympathy is precious, because it may 
help a man along a difficult path just when his resolution or 
his experience needs fortifying. But if a man has the strength 
necessary for his ordeal, the best counsel always comes from 
himself. There is a wonderful passage in Ecclesiasticus 
(chap. xxxvii.) which treats of this very question of counsel :—~ 

“Every counsellor extolleth counsel: but there is some that 

counselleth for himself. Beware of a counsellor and know before 
what need he hath: for he will counsel for himself: lest he cast the 
lot upon thee, and say unto thee, Thy way is good: and afterward 
he stand on the other side, to see what shall befall thee. Consult 
not with one that suspecteth thee: and hide thy counsel from 
such as envy thee. Neither consult with a woman touching her 
of whom she is jealous: neither with a coward in matters of war: 
nor with a merchant concerning exchange: nor with a buyer of 
selling: nor with an envious man of thankfulness: nor with an 
unmerciful man touching kindness: nor with the slothful for 
any work: nor with an hireling for a year of finishing work: 
nor with an idle servant of much business: hearken not unto 
these in any matter of counsel. But be continually with a godly 
man, whom thou knowest to keep the commandments of the Lord, 
whose mind is according to thy mind, and will sorrow with thee, 
if thou shalt miscarry. And let the counsel of thine own heart 
stand: for there is no man more faithful unto thee than it. For 
a man’s mind is sometime wont to tell him more than seven 
watchmen, that sit above in an high tower.” 
The counsellor who uses his friends as experiments in order 
that he may profit by their experience, as the Prince was 
supposed to profit by the sufferings of the whipping-boy, is a 
familiar type. And so one might go on through all the list 
of counsellors, admit the singular justice of the criticism in 
each case, and arrive at the irresistible conclusion that “a 
man’s mind is sometime wont to tell him more than seven 
watchmen, that sit above in an high tower.” Still, we could 
not get on without our watchmen. We believe that a party 
of watchmen in a high tower—above the mists of pettiness 
and casuistry and self-deception—might give invaluable help 
to those who for want of such a clear vision flounder in 
difficult country and are in danger of being lost. 





COUNTY INVENTORIES. 

HE year 1910 will mark an era in the chronicling of the 
history of the country. It will be remembered as the 

year in which was published the first of what we hope 
will be a long series of inventories of our national possessions. 
In 1908 there were appointed two Royal Commissions,—one 
to make an inventory of the ancient and historical monuments 
of Wales, under the chairmanship of Sir John Rhys; the 
other, with Lord Burghclere as chairman, with similar terms 
of appointment in regard to the “monuments and construc- 
tions connected with or illustrative of the contemporary 
culture, civilisation, and conditions of life of the people in 
England, excluding Monmouthshire, from the earliest times 
to the year 1700, and to specify those which seem most worthy 
of preservation.” Both Commissions have now published 
their first Reports, and it is interesting to compare their 
methods, particularly as regards offering to the public the 
results of their labour. The Commission dealing with the 
Welsh monuments issued their Report as a White Paper, in 
which, in befitting language, it was explained that the 
terms of appointment did not allow the expenditure of 
funds upon excavation or exploration, and also that the 
Treasury had expressly forbidden the inclusion of photo- 
graphs in the Commissioners’ Reports. The Treasury stated 
that they “would not be justified in sanctioning any 
expenditure upon the preparation of photographs except in 
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go far as personal visits may be obviated by these means, 
and an economy effected under the head of travelling 
expenses.” The Commission dealing with English monuments 
have been more fortunate. Lord Burghclere and his collabo- 
rators have incorporated their first Report in a handsome 
volume of three hundred and twelve pages, illustrated with 
over sixty plans and reproductions from photographs, and 
they have given the volume the sub-title “An Inventory of 
the Historical Monuments of Hertfordshire.” The book is to 
be obtained from Messrs. Wyman at the price of 11s. 6d, and 
we have no doubt will find a large public. Lord Burghclere 
has seen exactly how such an inventory should be made, and 
in what form it should be issued to attract readers. We can 
imagine no more fascinating a series of volumes for a library 
than these county inventories, containing as they do not only 
asketch of the history of the county’s inhabitants, but in 
addition a detailed list of the county’s monuments. Nothing 
so complete has been attempted in our time. We hope that 
when the Commission on the Welsh monuments issues its 
first inventory we may find that after all the difficulties as to 
adequate illustration have been surmounted, for without doubt 
the form in which Lord Burghclere’s Commission have pub- 
lished the inventory of Hertfordshire is the right one. Few 
Hertfordshire houses will be content to lack so admirable a 
volume, 


Hertfordshire was a good county for the Commissioners to 
choose as the first field of their investigations. There must 
naturally be a great deal of preliminary work in dealing with 
whatever county happened to be chosen first, and there were 
obvious reasons for not starting with such a county as Wilt- 
shire or Devonshire, with their wealth of historical associa- 
tions. Hertfordshire offers a good, simple, straightforward 
field to dig in. It has specimens of most of the kind 
of monuments which are to be found in other counties; but 
none of them are overwhelming. It has an unexplained 
prehistoric relic, the Grims Ditch or Graemes Dyke which 
runs through Tring, Wigginton, Northchurch, and Great 
Berkhamstead. It has some thirty round barrows of the 
Bronze Age or later periods, and one long barrow, in Therfield 
parish, which is neolithic. Palaeolithic remains in the 
shape of flint implements have been found scattered over 
the county. But its most interesting relic of autiquity 
is Romano-British. The full history of Verulam, and of the 
Roman or Romano-British occupation of the town or muni- 
cipium of Verulamium, has yet to be written. The site 
is to be excavated systematically, and when that excavation 
is complete we shall probably have added enormously 
to our knowledge of the history, not only of the town, 
but of Roman Britain as a whole. More than sixty years 
ago excavation revealed the remains of a Roman theatre, 
the only one hitherto discovered in England; we can look 
at the remains of the forum, and it may be that further 
carefal exploration may discover a Romano-British church. 
Verulam, of course, was not a Roman military station. All 
the traces that we find are of “a good-sized country town, a 
number of country houses and farms round it, and an 
adequate supply of roads.” A very interesting point as 
regards Verulam is its independence. It may have been 
overshadowed by Roman London, but it was not connected 
with it. Forests still unpierced lay between the Thames and 
the Hertfordshire town, the full excavation of which is one 
of the most fascinating tasks awaiting English antiquaries. 


In its ecclesiastical buildings Hertfordshire is rich in 
possession of St. Albans alone. The oldest fragments of 
Christian architecture in the county are the turned stone 
balusters in the transepts of the Cathedral, which, the 
inventory tells us, may perhaps be assigned to the end of the 
eighth century. They “are of Barnack stone, and are doubt- 
Jess re-used material from the Roman city close by.” But the 
county cannot to-day show most of its ancient church 
buildings, even when they were built of stone. The local 
material most easily obtained has been Totternhoe stone or 
clunch, and as this weathers badly it may be the cause of the 
disappearance of many masonry-built Saxon churches. This 
absence of really good building-stone also accounts for the 
local style of domestic architecture, which in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries mostly took the form of brick and timber. 
“Though it is possible that in the framework of some Hert- 
fordshire houses portions as ancient as the thirteenth century 
may survive, they cannot now be identified, and apart from 











the scanty remains of the castles, no secular building now 
standing in the county shows details of earlier date than 
the second half of the fourteenth century.” The two oldest 
existing secular buildings to which a definite date can be 
given are the Abbey Gatehouse at St. Albans, rebuilt soon 
after the great storm of 1363, and the Clock Tower, also at 
St. Albans, built about 1410. The finest piece of mediaeval 
brickwork in the county is the remaining western wing of 
Bishop Morton's palace at Hatfield; but Hatfield House 
itself, built of the red brick which became the normal material 
for domestic architecture in the seventeenth century, was 
finished in 1611. It is “the finest secular building in the 
county, and overshadows all other works of its time.” Ifa 
second edition of this inventory should be published, we 
should like to see Hatfield done full justice as regards 
illustration. There are some excellent reproductions from 
photographs of the old palace and the newer buildings; but 
the only photograph of the exterior of the latter which it was 
possible to obtain for the present volume shows the building 
disfigured by scaffolding. 

In one or two respects Hertfordshire recommends itself 
specially for an early inventory. Professor Maitland and 
Mr. J. H. Round have told us, referring to the Domesday 
Book, that Hertfordshire before the Conquest had been “the 
home of liberty—a land of sochmen or tenants of a peculiarly 
free kind, particularly in the north-east of the county.” 
Possibly these free and independent tenants were reduced to 
the level of villeins after the Conquest, but in any case the 
north-east of the county remains with its own distinction to- 
day. Mach of the land is still unenclosed, and there still 
survive examples of what Professor Maitland calls the 
nucleated or concentrated type of village, Germanic in 
origin, as opposed to the scattered or group system of 
hamlets, which may be a survival of Celtic arrangements. 
The typical Hertfordshire village “is formed of a collection 
of houses, usually including a smithy (a survival of the earlier 
community), erected round a triangular green, the meeting 
place of its inhabitants. Here may often be found a pond, 
the village well and the pound, and sometimes on the green or 
close at hand, as at Aldbury, Brent Pelham, Great Amwell, 
Datchworth and Thorley, the stocks and the whipping post. 
The lock-up, as at Shenley and Anstey, where it forms part of 
the lichgate, still occasionally exists. The village fire-hook, a 
survival of the time of half-timbered and thatched houses, 
yet hangs on the church-house, now the police-station, at 
Welwyn.” The church, in many cases, lies at a short 
distance from the village, and adjoins the court or hall 
which in almost all Hertfordshire villages retains the Anglo. 
Saxon title of “bury.” Clothallbury, Shepallbury, Walling- 
tonbury, Hertingfordbury, are typical names; sometimes 
“the Bury” remains alone. 

Lord Burghclere and his fellow-Commissioners deserve our 
grateful thanks. They have embarked on an enterprise which 
we have every justification for expecting will result in a 
unique addition to our national possessions. To be given, as 
the result of the unselfish labours of a body of Englishmen, a 
new history of our country, with an inventory of its monu- 
ments, from the barrows and dykes of prehistoric man to the 
stocks and whipping-posts of our mediaeval ancestors, is to 
deserve the gratitude, not only of this generation, but of 
posterity unborn. Lord Burghclere has brought to his task 
the resource and energy of an explorer combined with the 
sympathies of an antiquary and a scholar, and his fellow- 
Commissioners and their secretary have proved themselves 
worthy of their chairman. We shall await with pleasant antici- 
pation their next inventory, which is to be of Buckinghamshire. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
“DEUTSCHE MACHTHABER.” 


(To ras Evrrorm or raz “ Srecraror,”’] 


Srr,—Recent utterances of the Kaiser have recalled to our 
minds the famous incident of the Daily Telegraph interview 
and the self-denying ordinance imposed by Prince Biilow on 
his Imperial master. I observe that in a notice issued from 
Berlin for foreign consumption the incident is described as 
the betrayal by an English journal of indiscreet confidences 
made by the Emperor, It is interesting to turn to the account 
published by a student of German contemporary politics, Herr 
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Rudolf Martin, which has attracted great attention in his 
own country. In his work, “Deutsche Machthaber ” (Berlin : 
Schuster and Loeffler), Herr Martin publishes a series of 
sketches of contemporary men of mark and leading which, 
whether entirely accurate or not, leaves a very vivid impression 
on the mind, and deserves study as a record at any rate of what 
is believed in well-informed circles in Berlin. Herr Martin is 
an ardent patriot, an advocate of Greater Germany, increased 
armaments by land and sea, and especially in the air, and 
a great admirer of the Emperor. I am unable to judge 
whether his account of the events he describes is absolutely 
trustworthy; but it is supported by copious references to con- 
temporary records, and is certainly a story, as he says himself, 
of great dramatic interest. 

Prince Biilow in the last Reichstag elections had scored an 
immense success; but he had a great and difficult task 
before him,—to meet the new expenditure, which since his 
accession to office had resulted in an increase of the Debt by 
about twelve millions sterling a year. His prestige was great, 
but it had been considerably impaired by the conclusion of 
the Agreements between England and France and England 
and Russia. It was affirmed by his critics that it was owing 
to him that the offers of English friendship made by Mr. 
Chamberlain in 1899 and 1901, and subsequently confirmed by 
Lord Lansdowne (Herr Martin is my authority), were refused 
by the German Government, who also rejected the friendly 
offers made by M. Rouvier after the fall of M. Deleassé. The 
Chancellor desired, according to Herr Martin, to repair these 
errors, and he resolved for this purpose to make use of the 
personal intervention of the Kaiser, which had proved so 
effective in 1899 and 1901. He would no doubt have preferred 
to take a personal part in the deliberations, but he had some- 
what compromised his powers as a peacemaker by his anti- 
British speeches during the South African War. I might 
add that the task would not be lightened by the impending 
publication of the Navy Bill of 1907, which coincided with 
the Imperial visit to England. It was, however, arranged 
that the Emperor during his stay in England should hold 
conversations with the leading men in which he should 
convince them of the friendly policy pursued by the German 
Government. In the meanwhile the Chancellor himself, 
through the Press Bureau, which was under the direction of 
Dr. Hamman, should influence the English and German 
Press in the same direction. The Emperor’s visit proved 
an immense success. He duly communicated an account of 
his conversations with prominent Englishmen in frequent 
letters and telegrams addressed to Prince Biilow, which were 
acknowledged in laudatory despatches by the Chancellor. 
It remained to bring these friendly protestations to the know- 
ledge of the general public. In January, 1908, Mr. Bashford 
published an article in the Strand Magazine resuming the 
utterances of the Kaiser, and especially recording the assertion 
of the Emperor that he had telegraphed to his uncle, the 
King of England, the fact that he had refused an offer from 
two Great Powers for intervention in the Boer War. This 
article was before publication submitted to, and approved by, 
the German Foreign Office. In September, 1908, a further 
article in the same sense was published in the Deutsche Revue, 
again under official sanction, expressly referring to the corre- 
spondence between the Emperor and his English relations 
during the Boer War as giving incontrovertible evidence of 
the friendly policy of Germany towards England. But 
unfortunately only a languid interest was excited by these 
references to past history, and in spite of Dr. Hamman’s 
exertions the two articles failed to attract attention. It was 
accordingly resolved to have recourse to another and more 
striking expedient, and to cause the publication in a widely 
circulated daily journal in England of a direct interview with 
the Emperor. No name was to be mentioned, but it was to 
be attributed to a “retired diplomatist”; and as the occupant 
of the British Embassy at Berlin had just been changed, 
such an attribution had a good chance of attracting atten- 
tion to the article. The material collected was entrusted 
to an English writer, Mr. Harold Spender, who had recently 
visited Germany with Mr. Lloyd George and had made the 
acquaintance of several German officials. Mr. Spender 
“worked up” the facts and statements submitted to him into 
literary form, and the result of his labours was typewritten and 
sent to the Emperor. The Emperor made some emendations 
and referred it to his Chancellor, who gave orders that it 
should be at once examined in the Department of Foreign 











Affairs in order to verify the statements from an historical 
point of view. This was done; the statements were verified in 
the Department, and the document returned to Mr. Spender, 
who then took charge of its publication. It was first offered 
to the Daily Mail, but refused by that journal. Mr. Lawson, 
however, accepted it on behalf of the Daily Telegraph. 

Such is the story of the publication as told by Herr Martin, 
I take of course no responsibility whatever for the statements 
either as regards the facts, or the names of the persons alleged 
to have taken part in the production and publication of the 
interview. So far every one concerned appears to have acted 
with the laudable object of improving relations between England 
and Germany, and in implicit confidence that the publication 
of the “interview” would tend to that result. As soon as the 
news of its publication by the Daily Telegraph was received in 
Berlin, a translation was communicated to the German Pregs 
by the official telegraphio agency, and the Government thus 
at once assumed the responsibility. But instead of the 
desired result, the publication roused a violent storm of dis. 
approval, which rapidly increased im intensity in spite of 
the efforts of the Press Bureau to allay it. Seeing this 
wholly unexpected result, Prince Biilow and Dr. Hamman 
decided on the tactics familiar to us at school and embodied 
in the well-known formula: “ Please, Sir, it wasn’t me.” 
They at once determined to lay the blame on the Kaiser, who 
was at that moment absent on a shooting trip. These 
tactics were crowned with success. Even the most extreme 
Monarchical organs, like the Kreuz Zeitung, which is pub- 
lished under the motto “ With God, for King and Fatherland,” 
broke forth into violent attacks on the Monarch. Prince 
Biilow, with an easy grace, accepted the part assigned to 
him by popular opinion of champion of the Constitution, 
and amid universal applause extracted a promise from his 
Imperial master—that he would not do it again. To the 
foreign mind it is difficult to understand why the Emperor 
submitted, and why the Press was so unanimous in demand- 
ing his submission without any inquiry as to the real origin 
of the famous interview. The answer given by Herr Martin 
is, first, that the Emperor had, as a matter of fact, taken the 
action which was recorded in the interview, although the 
publication was made with his Chancellor’s knowledge and 
consent; and secondly, that the unanimity of the Press is 
accounted for at length by some very interesting considera- 
tions which, if true, deserve serious attention abroad. Herr 
Martin maintains that Prince Biilow’s greatest achievement 
was the “syndicating ” of the Press. It is possible, he says, 
to manufacture public opinion, as it is to manufacture cotton 
fabrics or pig-iron, and to control the manufacture by a Trust. 
Prince Biilow, with the help of Dr. Hamman, was the Morgan 
or Rockefeller of the Press. Partly by money, but still more 
by giving information, and by individual courtesies, the 
principal organs of the German Press were won over, and 
the system was extended to foreign countries with almost 
equal success. We hear, for instance, of attempts to excite 
a Press campaign against the German Ambassador at Paris, 
which only broke down because the French Press refused the 
offers made by the Berlin Press Bureau. The system was 
begun by Prince Bismarck, as we know from Busch, but it 
was carried to perfection under Prince Biilow. As we have 
seen, it was impossible to suppress the storm of popular 
indignation excited by the “interview”; but it was possible 
to direct it against the Emperor, and to divert it from the 
Chancellor, who was certainly, or at least to all appear- 
ance, an accessory before the act. It was only gradually 
that a reaction took place. Herr Martin himself played a 
considerable part in bringing the facts before the public by 
calling attention to the previous utterances of the Press 
Bureau, which showed that the Emperor was not the only 
person guilty of indiscretion. Gradually it transpired that 
the Chancellor was not quite so innocent as the official papers 
had maintained, and the Conservative Party began to repent of 
their attitude towards the Emperor, and to seek a reconcilia- 
tion with the Chancellor’s determined enemies,—the Catholic 
Centre. Eight months after the publication in the Daily 
Telegraph the Chancellor’s finance proposals were defeated 
in the Reichstag and he himself forced to resign. 

Such, in brief, is the story as told by Herr Martin with 
many piquant and interesting details. What strikes the 
foreigner as not the least remarkable feature of the story 
is that although the part played by Dr. Hamman became 
known, he himself was continued in his responsible office, 
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The explanation given by Herr Martin is that he knew too 
much, and also that he had succeeded in making himself 
indispensable to Herr Ballin, the president of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line, who is stated to be the intimate friend and 
confidential adviser of the Emperor. The German Monarch, 
we are told, is fully up to date in the intimate relations which 
he maintains with the haute finance. I recommend to the 
reader the very interesting account given by Herr Martin 
of the relations of the great Jewish financiers, whether un- 
baptised or baptised, to the Central Administration, and more 
especially to the Navy Department and Admiral Tirpitz. It 
appears that the men of blood and iron are by no means 
insensible to the importance of the men of gold.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ONLOOKER, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SECTARIAN ANGLICANISM. 
(To tne Eprror or tas “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir. —The Church Congress has gone by, and its numerous 
papers and discussions are being duly embalmed in the official 
Reports. Perhaps the revelation of opinions and ideals made 
in the utterances of the Archbishop of York and the Bishop 
of Birmingham was the most important event of the 
jubilee meeting. This, indeed, is so important that I shall 
venture to follow your own lead in directing to it the anxious 
attention, not only of “ Churchmen,” but of all considering 
Christian men. 

Once more, as in their evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission six years ago, Archbishop Lang (then Bishop of 
Stepney) and Bishop Gore stand together as exponents of 
sectarian Anglicanism,—7.e., Anglicanism which not merely 
repudiates the cardinal principles of the English Reformation, 
but also insists on organising the Church of England as an 
independent, exclusive, isolated sect. The combination in one 
policy of two such men holding such positions is an event of 
critical significance for the Church of England. 

“Sectarian Anglicanism” is a phrase which requires 
justification, and receives it im fuil measure from the 
utterances of both prelates at the recent Congress. 

Eighteen times in the course of his sermon the Archbishop 
used the word “corporate.” Borrowing the great language 
in which St. Paul described the society of believers, and 
applying it without qualification to the Church of England, 
his Grace moved easily to conclusions which are not merely 
destructive of the National Church as such, but also, and this 
is even more serious, Papal in their arrogant exclusiveness. 
The crucial point, as you have truly said, is the meaning 
attached to the word “Church.” If the Church be indeed 
still, as the Reformers held, the coctus fidelium, then every 
discussion of the “corporate” claims of the Church in 
England must take account of the whole body of Christians 
in this country. The circumstance that the ecclesiastical 
unity of these Christians bas been:broken by the emergence 
of many denominations cannot clothe one of these, albeit the 
oldest, with the character of the whole. To assume the 
contrary would be to place the essentials of ecclesiastical life 
in external organisation. But this position was explicitly 
repudiated at the Reformation, when the external unity of 
the Church was deliberately sacrificed to other considerations. 
Nevertheless, it is the position which is now being adopted by 
those who, like the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of 
Birmingham, have agreed to elevate episcopacy into the 
indispensable condition of religious union. 

This insistence on episcopacy as an essential of Christianity 
creates a new situation for English Churchmen. On the one 
hand, it destroys their ecclesiastical raison d’étre, for it is 
mere matter of fact that the Reformation of the English 
Church proceeded on another principle altogether. Had the 
position now claimed for the Episcopate been conceded in 
1559, there would have been no breach with Rome, no Royal 
Supremacy, and no Book of Common Prayer. All these 
things were secured by the action of the State in the teeth of 
ahostile Episcopate. Noone of these things can be main- 
tained if the necessity and divine right of Bishops be seriously 
admitted, for the majority of Christian Bishops has been, and 
16 still, hostile to them all. On the other hand, it alienates 
from sympathy with Anglicanism all who believe that the 
vanity of the Christian Church must be based on common 








faith and common worship, and is not necessarily incompatible 
with variety of ecclesiastical organisation. 

The essence of sectarianism is to substitute a part of the 
Church for the whole, to magnify a non-essential into an 
essential of Christianity, and to exclude from Christian 
fellowship all who cannot accept the sectarian shibboleth. 
This is an exact description of that Anglicanism which found 
forcible expression in the Archbishop’s sermon at Cambridge. 
It treated the Church of England as constituting by itself 
the “ Body of Christ” in this country, leaving wholly out of 
count the non-episcopal Churches, which together include 
half the practising Christians in the nation. It magnified 
the ‘episcopal polity into an essential of religion, and it 
excluded from religious fellowship all who do not accept it 
as such. 

The Bishop of Birmingham was more sharply dogmatic, 
the Archbishop of York more eloquent and diplomatic. But 
they had the same message to bring to the Church of 
England ; they threw the emphasis on the same matters; they 
adumbrated the same policy. It was the policy of sectarian 
Anglicanism, The older Bishop assured the Congress that 
any recognition of non-episcopal ministries would create a 
schism in the Anglican Communion, and threatened with 
excommunication from the Anglican pale any Colonial Church 
which should federate with a non-episcopal Communion. 
The younger Bishop, protesting against individual attempts 
to improve relations with non-episcopal Churches, pointed 
significantly to his own example of self-restraint in Scotland, 
where, “even when amongst those dear to him by the closest 
ties, he yet felt he was bound to refrain from doing by act or 
speech anything that might hinder the cause he had in view,” 
and accordingly refused Christian fellowship with the Church 
of his baptism. Let me beg his Grace to consider whether it 
is quite so self-evident as he assumes that he would injure 
the cause of Christian unity if, instead of maintaining the 
Tractarian attitude of rigid intolerance towards non-episcopal 
Churches, he were to revert to the more generous attitude of 
those older Anglicans, who felt themselves bound in conscience 
to own their brethren in Christ in spite of differences of 
ecclesiastical system. This painful severity of ecclesiastical 
attitude is very modern. The great Anglicans of the past 
never thought themselves held to it by their “ corporate ” 
duty. Low Churchmen like Ussher, and High Churchmen 
like Cosin and Granville, felt themselves in Christian duty 
bound to communicate with non-episcopal Churches ;— 

“ When we are here abroad in their churches,” wrote Granville, 
who, it is interesting to remember, is said to have been nominated 
by James II. to the archbishopric of York, “ we ought to stand at 
the Sacrament and kneel at the Creed, because it is the custom of 
the Church so to do, And to break their customs must nceds be a 
disturbance to them, and so a breach of charity and unity, much 
more lovely things in God's eyes than the most excellent external 
order and uniformity.” 

Is Hooker's teaching really to be cast aside as obsolete ? 
When I was ordained twenty-three years ago, we were 
required to know the “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” and I remember 
walking round the gardens at Cuddesdon with the late 
Archdeacon Palmer talking over the abiding validity of 
Hooker’s principles, obscured but not destroyed by those 
social and political changes which the Archbishop referred 
to. It is perhaps pardonable in a Scot not to appreciate 
fully the veneration with which English Churchmen regard 
that incomparable teacher, and the havoc in Anglican 
theory which the formal repudiation of his teaching must 
necessarily induce. 

Much was said at Cambridge about the risk of alienating 
finally the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches by any 
recognition of non-episcopal ministries. “ Let nothing,” said 
the Archbishop, “lead them to break away from what must 
ultimately be the great predominant section of the Body of 
Christ.” It is enough to answer, first, that truth and charity 
have claims of their own which no considerations of ecclesi- 
astical policy may rightly cancel; and next, that before 
either the Roman or the Greek Church is in a position 
to negotiate a union with Protestants, it also will have to 
experience a drastic process of reformation, in which the 
notion of exclusive episcopacy will be but one of many ancient 
and cherished errors which will be cast aside. 

One final word on the laity, to which some people look with 
confidence in the strange delusion that there will be found the 
corrective of sectarian Anglicanism. Modern sacerdotaliste 
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make much of the laity, and with good reason, for a sacer- 
dotalised laity is the most potent of all instruments in clerical 
hands. We may see the proof of its potency in the Roman 
Church. Papal infallibility was secured by the laity as 
inspired and organised by the Jesuits. The grand discovery 
of modern clericalism is the manipulation of the democracy. 
Vaticanism has its strength in the laity. At first view all 
this seems utterly paradoxical; but a little reflection discloses 
the reason. When once the Church has been made intoler- 
able to the independent, educated, and intelligent laity, only 
such laymen remain in its Communion as are dependent, 
uneducated, and unintelligent; and these respond readily 
enough to the policies of superstition. The Archbishop of 
York points to the Houses of Laymen and the Church of 
England Men’s Society as the instruments by which the 
“ corporate ” character of the Church is to be recovered. But 
can either of these be thought competent to play the great 
réle for which they are cast in the drama of ecclesiastical life P 
We have had perhaps sufficient experience of the Houses of 
Laymen to appreciate their value. We know that they are 
more clericalist than the clericals; and, if it were other- 
wise, they have been constituted as part of a projected 
reorganisation of the National Church which excludes 
the laity on principle from any concern with doctrine and 
discipline. The Church of England Men’s Society is largely 
the creation of Archbishop Lang, and reflects the greatest 
credit on his enthusiasm, energy, and organising ability. We 
may hope and believe that the Society brings great moral 
and spiritual benefit to its members, but surely it argues no 
lack of sympathy or appreciation to point out that all this 
is compatible with the absence of the very qualifications which 
are necessary in an effective representation of the lay mind. 
The members are mostly very young, very inexperienced, very 
ignorant, and very enthusiastic. The Society is the creation 
of the clergy, leans on them for guidance, takes their leading, 
and reflects their point of view. Itis not difficult to foresee 
the nature of the influence which this organisation will 
exercise in ecclesiastical politics. It will facilitate “ agitation” 
of the conventional type, and enable the rapid suppression of 
individual opinions which are not agreeable to the Executive. 
And the Executive will be in fact, if not in name, clerical. 
We have an illustration of its working in the brisk agitation 
which the Society has been carrying on against the Divorce 
Commission. 

Sir, I would not have put my hand to the thankless task of 
criticising the utterances and policies which have given critical 
importance to the recent Congress, if I did not feel very sure 
that they portend the gravest injuries to the Church of 
England,—injuries which neither the sincerity and great 
personal ability of their authors nor the fervour of their 
followers can ultimately avert. I would not have made so 
large a draft on your courtesy if I did not feel fully persuaded 
that you also regard with misgiving the tendencies which are 
narrowing the fellowship and lowering the ideal of the 
National Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Westminster Abbey. H. Henstey Henson. 

[We do feel most keenly the danger to that Church which 
has hitherto possessed, and we hope and believe will be 
enabled to continue to possess, the right to call herself 
National, Happily the law of the land will not allow the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Birmingham, Lord 
Halifax, or any other adherent of the Pharisaical doctrine— 
we use the word “ Pharisaical” in its essential sense, the sense 
of those who hold that there is no safety outside the narrow 
boundaries of their special ritual—to “ unchurch” any man. 
They cannot drive us from the National Church, for our 
rights there are absolute. The Church of England com- 
prehends all baptised persons who profess and call themselves 
Christians, and who desire to be comprehended. Of that 
there can be no doubt. The Courts will not permit any 
party in the Church to test men with its special shibboleths. 
So long as that comprehension is maintained, the Church of 
England is a truly National Church, and not an Anglican 
sect. That it should be maintained is, we are convinced, the 
desire of the majority of the English people.—Eb. Spectator.} 





WHAT IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND? 


[To rae Eprror or Tas “Sprrcrator.”’) 
Srr,—It is much to be wished that the Archbishop of York 
should answer your challenge orconfess that it is unanswerable. 








Canon Beeching has declared that the congregation should 
have a voice as well as the Bishop in the ordering of 
the public services of the Church, but when called on to 
define the word “congregation” he makes no reply. The 
fact is, no authoritative answer is forthcoming. The best 
definition of the Church is that given in the Communion 
Service, “The blessed company of faithful people,” but its 
very completeness rests on the absence of any clear-cut 
definition. Those who from Sunday to Sunday declare their 
belief in the Holy Catholic Church may be allowed the mental] 
reservation that they mean by these words the body of the 
faithful wherever they may be, and not that visible Church 
which, if history belies it not, has proved itself neither holy nor 
catholic. St. Paul, as your pages so well describe him, wag 
no definer of theological doctrine carefully reasoned and con. 
sistent, but one possessed by the Spirit, and pouring out the 
inmost thoughts of his heart in language so strong as to be 
often incoherent. He is fully alive to the danger of speaking 
with a tongue as compared with language of more sober 
import. Yet how often have the words of him ‘who said 
“The letter killeth” been used as symbols of discord and 
division.—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Sronz, 
Helensbourne, Abingdon, 





[To rue Epiror or tue “Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—Anent this question Professor Maitland (who in his 
“ Roman Canon Law in the Church of England,” cap. IL., p. 86, 
numbers himself among those “ whose object is not to silence 
the papist, but to understand a certain tract of old history”) 
says, cap. IIL, p. 114, of the same work :— 

“Too often we speak of ‘the Church of England’ and forget 
that there was no ecclesiastically organised body that answered to 
that name. No tie of an ecclesiastical or spiritual kind bound the 
bishop of Chichester to the bishop of Carlisle, except that which 
bound them both to French and Spanish bishops.” 

What the tie was that bound the Bishop of Chichester to the 
Bishop of Carlisle, and what the tie is which binds the modern 
Bishop of Chichester to the modern Bishop of Carlisle, every 
one knows, and knows, too, that the two ties are distinct and 
inconsistent. Is it, then, too much to say that the form of the 
modern Church of England is essentially different from the 
form of any association of provinces before the Reformation, 
and that any continuity between the two bodies can be merely 
material and external? As for Magna Charta, and the 
liberties thereby secured to the Ecclesia Anglicana, can there 
be a doubt that the liberties were the privileges of the clergy, 
and that Ecclesia Anglicana (sometimes used in the plural) 
was a convenient term for the clergy in England, and did 
not include the laity? Accordingly it falls far short of the 
Spectator’s view of the Church of England.—I am, Sir, Ac., 
EDWARD J. WATSON. 

St. Charles’ House, Brentwood. 

[It is admitted by all lawyers that the Church of England 
is not a corporation. This, of course, does not prevent the 
Church of England being a true Church, and part of the 
Universal and Catholic Church of Christ, but it should prevent 
the Archbishop of York from speaking as if the Church were 
an artificial person, in whose name he or other ecclesiastics 
couldact. Theonly body which can legally act for the Church 
of England is the High Court of Parliament—including the 
Sovereign—or the Sovereign alone in certain cases prescribed 
by statute. The Sovereign, who is “in all causes ecclesiastical 
as well as civil within these his dominions supreme,” acts, of 
course, through and by the Courts of Law. The Supremacy 
makes the ecclesiastical as well as the civil Courts in the last 
resort his Courts. In truth, the Church of England consists 
of all the baptised persons in the realm. Of these, some are 
conforming and some nonconforming, but both have 
rights, for the law has never “unchurched” the Noncon- 
formists. The Church of England is a National Church and 
not an episcopal sect.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SLAVERY IN THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 
[To tux Eprror or True “Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,—The opinion expressed in last week’s Spectator that 
some steps should be taken to secure assurances from the 
new Portuguese Government upon the Angola question will 
surely find an echo in that large section of public opinion in 
this country which takes so deep an interest in the natives of 
Angola and San Thomé, and at the same time has every 
good wish for the future prosperity of the new Portuguese 
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Government. Is it not possible, however, that the Foreign 
Minister in Portugal will recognise that not only the British 
but the German and Belgian Governments will gladly welcome 
some assurances as to the future administration of the Angolan 
territory, and therefore spontaneously offer such assurances 
to those Governments ? 

You have based your argument upon the aversion of this 
country to slavery and the slave trade, and on the Treaties 
which exist for the abolition of these great wrongs, but is 
there not another aspect which is frequently overlooked,— 
yiz., that the régime of the Angolan territory has for a long 
time now caused much uneasiness in the Colonial Offices in 
Berlin, Brussels, and London? Professor Pearson stated last 
year on hia return from travels in German Damaraland 
and Angola that west of the Kunene “ compulsory service” 
was still enforced very much as it was in 1854, when Living- 
stone passed through; the effects of this Professor Pearson 
saw on every hand in the absence of natives, who were in 
hiding to escape from the “impoverished and disorderly 
soldiery.” This unrest on the German border is doubtless 
well known to German officials. 

Apparently about 1902 an American miner, Mr. Bicker, 
was journeying east through the Lunda country whilst Colonel 
Colin Harding was journeying west through Barotseland and 
Angola. These two gentlemen met and exchanged notes, and 
Colonel Harding thus describes the condition of the country 
through which they had passed :— 

“The results of the slave trade which at every point met his 

fMr. Bicker’s) view were too horrifying and inhuman to realise 
unless seen. The path, so he informed me, was strewn with the 
bodies of victims heaped by the roadside ; men, too old to carry 
their burdens, sank down, never to rise again. Children, too 
young to endure the heat of the tropical sun, are relieved of their 
suferings by a stroke of the slave driver’s axe, their flesh left as food 
for hungry wolves. ..... When once returning from a walk, he 
stumbled over a child not more than ten years old lying a few 
yards from the path in the last throes of death, brutally left by 
the callous master owning him, who only a few hours before had 
passed with his caravan of illegal merchandise, .... The 
Malunda tribe [says Colonel Harding] have for years past un- 
willingly supplied slaves for the west coast, and consequently the 
villages are destitute of young men, whilst decrepit and palsied 
veterans of both sexes are seen in abundance throughout the 
Braise... 0+ Owing to the persistent slave-raiding of the 
Vatovale and Mambari, the Malunda are in a constant state of 
armed resistance. Most of the villages are stockaded, and on our 
arrival the natives rushed away into the bush like rabbits until 
drawn back by our assurances of friendly intention.” 
The Lunda country, inhabited by the Balunda, stretches east 
into the Belgian Congo, and south-east into Barotseland, and 
of course comes under the conditions of the Berlin Act of 
1885. 

The new Government in Portugal will naturally recognise 
that the interests of peaceful administration by the Govern- 
ments concerned give them the right to expect some assur- 
ances with regard to the future, apart altogether from the 
moral issues raised in the existence of a system of slavery 
and slave trade.—I am, Sir, Xe., Joan H. Harris. 

Athelney, Croxted Road, West Dulwich. 





MR. STEPHEN GWYNN AND THE HOME-RULE 
DILEMMA. 

(To tae Epiror or tas “Sprcrator.”] 
Siz,—Innumerable readers and in many lands will mark the 
cumulative indiscretions of Mr. Stephen Gwynn with interest 
and, too, with great regret. The Member for Galway was, I 
believe, selected by Mr. Redmond to look after Nationalist 
interests in the London Press because Oxford antecedents and 
journalistic smartness were required to allay the anxieties of 
Radical “items,” their consciences not quite assoilzied because 
of their alliance at one remove with dynamitards. Had Mr. 
Gwynn been wise, he would have recalled that he was to answer 
in your columns last week fora party whose chiefs were abroad. 
Certainly I warned him to weigh well his words. In his 
desire, however, to get the material for mud-pies to fling at 
Mr. O’Brien he has again uncovered that gristling skeleton of 
the “eighties” which frightened the Lords and the nation 
into withholding Home-rule. We shall watch the effect of 
Mr. Gwynn’s avowals with interest on another generation of 
political thinkers, 

Let us now see just where we old and pledged Home-rulers 
are asked by Mr. Gwynn to remuster. Speaking for the 
Pledge-bound party, Mr. Gwynn will to-day accept Ford's 
dollars, and in reply to my letter asking him to walk warily, 








because by his reply we would judge of the character of Mr, 
Gwynn, he writes of the miscreant Ford: “ He has rendered 
services to that movement [what Mr. Gwynn describes as the 
‘Constitutional movement] which are not overpraised in the 
Directory’s resolution.” I revert once more to the Chicago 
bomb outrages, for which four men were hanged. Two 
policemen had been killed; the convicts had proved their 
alibi; but their written incitement to crime was held to 
justify the death penalty. I am not able to send you the 
ipsissima verba of the Chicago Anarchists, but they were 
not more sulphurous than Ford's which I quoted the week 
before last; because to go one better than the proposal to set 
London on fire simultaneously in fifty places the first windy 
night would exceed the limit of criminal pyrotechnics. In 
Chicago two policemen were bombed to death, in Phoenix 
Park two officials were knifed to death. Ford, however, in 
New York was in safe asylum. Had Mosher and his six com- 
panions written their incitements from London, they too had 
escaped the hangman’s noose. I am not, I trust, Sir, over- 
weighting the scales against Ford; Iam not concerned with 
Ford any more than our community was concerned with the 
rascal Pigott. Whether the Pigott letters were forged or not, 
that was not in the mind of the public in the very least. 
What alone we wanted to know was, did the Pigott letters 
mirror the mind of the Irish leader? In Fortl’s case, he had 
written certain incitements tocrime. Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke had been murdered; let us suppose that the 
murderers had admitted that it was Ford's incitement which 
had sent them on their errand of death, and let us further 
suppose (which is an incredible supposition, for Mr. Parnell 
possessed a mind and political conception of the highest order) 
that “the Directory,” as Mr. Gwynn describes it, had met the 
day after Phoenix Park to cable the fulsome eulogy of last 
month to Patrick Ford. Had this been the procedure, surely 
Mr. Gwynn must see that the mere Pigott forgeries would 
have been as leaves on the gale of British fury. And again 
I ask Mr. Gwynn and the American “ paymasters” why 
Altgeld, who pardoned a minority of the Haymarket convicts, 
was to be hounded untimely to his grave, and why we are to 
break bread with Mr. Gwynn who takes Ford’s dollars and 
endorses the resolution of “the Directory.” 


The House of Lords a quarter of a century ago, on the heels 
of the Phoenix Park murders, threw out the Home-rule 
Bill,—a Bill which differed from the federal proposal Messrs. 
Redmond and O'Connor are now urging as dynamite differs 
from soft-soap. If the Bill of a quarter of a century ago was 
right, and should have been passed, why fling to-day an 
absolutely dissimilar proposal into the arena? If the Lords 
for what they then did need justification, it is from Mr. 
Redmond last week in New York and Mr, O'Connor in Ottawa 
that their justification comes. Then why ask for American 
dollars to destroy the Lords? Apparently, twenty-five years 
after, it is the Lords who are to be hanged, and Mr. Ford to 
be unctuously felicitated for “immense services rendered to 
the cause of Ireland.” 


Mr. Gwynn advises me to join the “All-for-Ireland 
League”; there, he says, undisturbed by murders and 
anarchy, by all the foul shapes that ghoul political grave- 
yards, I can consort with decent people. I thank him for the 
suggestion, and I have sent my modest subscription to Mr. 
O’Brien; others will, I trust, do likewise who consider them- 
selves for ever read out of Mr. Redmond’s party by the Ford 
resolution, by Mr. Gwynn’s encyclical, by the Redmond 
budget. My new leader, Mr. O'Brien, at least is ingeminating 
conciliation,—tolerance for class and creed. His federal 
“eirenicon” into which his “insane folly” appears now 
to have driven Mr. Gwynn’s “bosses,” you, Sir, regard 
as unworkable; it may be so, but at any rate I shail 
be able to sleep at night; I shall not have such shapes as 
Lord Frederick at my bedhead. Mr. Gwynn has discovered 
to me, not what we feared in the case of Parnell—that he 
might take Ford's pieces of silver and deny his maker: that 
was a dreadful and an unfair suspicion—but that twenty 
years after we are to swallow both Ford and Ford's dollars. 
And, too, Mr. Gwynn discovers to me not that official Home- 
rule is immoral—that, as all history teaches, is not a danger 
to States—but that its sponsors are non-moral; that Mr. 
Gwynn and the enthusiasts of “the Directory” who eulogise 
“ bonest extremists ” of the Ford type lack the ethical sense. 
That is the true import of Mr. Gwynn’s avowal last week; 
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that is the storm-signal flying; that is why we walk no more 
with Mr. John Redmond. In following for Ireland what I 
shall continue to regard as a reliable finger-post—the theory 
of the “consent of the governed”—we have, to our own 
undoing, fallen among political degenerates of the Dillon type. 
You can again read that symptom fully developed in Mr. 
Gwynn’s reference to feeding Transvaal non-combatants in 
concentration camps; that the physical sufferings which 
follow, in Ford’s phrase, “ half-a-dozen dynamite shells” or a 
knife-thrust are negligible by comparison with the sufferings 
bred of war. What wonder the Lords were frightened! What 
wonder, as one of their number declared, “we must make our 
wills and do our duty.”—I am, Sir, &c., x. 

[For fear of misconception, we had better perhaps remind 
our readers that “ X.” speaks for himself and not for the 
Spectator. He is a Federalist, and we are strongly opposed 
to that form of disruption, and shall resist to the last any 
attempt, under the alias of extended local government, to 
break the bonds that unite the British Isles. At the same 
time, we gladly acknowledge that there is a whole world of 
difference between a Federalism untainted by any association 
with inciters to outrage and rapine like Ford, and a Federalism 
which fawns on the ex-champion of dynamite and gladly and 
humbly accepts his subscriptions.—Eb. Spectator. } 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
(To rae Epiror or tus “ Srectator,”’] 
S1r,—In an article on “ The Unionist Party and Payment of 
Members” in your issue of September 17th you say: “In 
the United States Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives are paid at the rate of £1,000ayear.” It 
might interest some of your readers to know that while this 
was in fact the annual salary for many years, yet in 
February, 1907, Congress generously voted itself 50 per cent. 
additional, so that the pay has been £1,500 a year ever since, 
and is likely to remain so until it is further increased. Con- 
gressional salaries, like revolutions, never go backward. The 
reason given by Congressmen for the higher figure in 1907 
was not any increase in their legislative duties, nor in the 
time and attention which they were required to give to them, 
but merely the serious rise in the cost of living. As nearly 
all the necessaries of life in the United States are the subject 
of very high Protective duties, which tend greatly to increase 
their cost beyond what might be considered as normal, it 
might have been more logical for Congress to have lowered the 
duties, and thus decreased the cost of living for other people 
as well as for themselves. That body preferred, however, 
to avoid all personal inconvenience from the inevitable conse- 
quences of its legislative policy by making other people pay, 
not merely the loss which this policy inflicted on themselves, 
but also that which it threatened to occasion the Members. 
Our Senators and Congressmen are paid not merely their 
salaries of 7,500 dols. (£1,500) each, but also considerable sums 
for “mileage” in travelling between the capital and their 
homes, which must be in their respective States, while those 
of Congressmen are almost invariably in their respective 
districts. Every Senator who is not Chairman of a Standing 
Committee is also entitled to a clerk at 2,000 dols. (£400), and 
every Congressman is allowed 1,500 dols. (£300) for clerk hire 
each year. The annual Budget for the pay and personal allow- 
ances of Senators and Congressmen is therefore as follows :— 
Pay of Senators (ninety-two in number) $690,000 (£138,000) 
Mileage of Senators... eee eee $47,000 = (£9,400) 
Clerks for Senators ‘on ne ‘ $70,000 (£14,000) 
Pay of Members of the House, Delegates 
from Alaska and Hawaii, and Resi- 
dent Commissioners from Porto Rico 
and the Philippines ... ove +++ $2,989,500 (£597,900) 
Mileage of Members and Expenses of 
$154,000 (£30,800) 


Resident Commissioners eco eee 
Clerk hire allowed to Members... e+ $598,000 (£119,600) 
$4,548,500 (£909,700) 


This is a pretty tidy annual bill for such a purpose in a 
country where the Government is theoretically “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people”; but this is not all. Every 
one of the forty-six States pays the Members of each House of 
its Legislature, which, however, in nearly all the States meets 
once in two years only. The rate of pay differs in the different 
States. In Pennsylvania each Senator and Representative 
receives 1,500 dols. (£300) for the regular biennial Session 








and mileage to and from his home at the rate of twent 
cents (10d.) per mile, which latter is ten times the aan 
charge on the railways. From this it may be seen that the 
payment of Members of the State Legislatures is no trifling 
affair. 

Your article above mentioned also says: “If you pay a 
Member's salary, you must also pay his election expenses,” 
As a taxpayer, I am glad to say that the payment of election 
expenses out of the public purse is not yet regarded in thig 
country as a necessary consequence of the payment of the 
Members of Congress and the Legislatures. It has been 
suggested, however, and it is quite possible that some fine day 
Congress and the Legislatures may enact laws establishing 
the system. It is very easy to be liberal with other people’s 
money.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuares CO. Binney, 

703 North American Building, Philadelphia, 





WORK FOR THE AGENDA CLUB.—AN IMPARTIAL 
COUNSELLOR. 
(To tux Eprror or tae “Specrator,”] 

Srir,—The founders of the Agenda Club, by the mere 
announcement of their aims, have rendered their first great 
service to a too material age. They have assured us that we 
have not necessarily been dreaming when we have imagined, 
in moments of exaltation, that aspiration may be translated 
into action, and that the things of the inner life may he given 
expression in service rendered. 

As I have always believed that an idea which persists, and 
returns at intervals throughout a lifetime, probably embodies 
some degree of truth, I now beg you to allow me, through 
your valuable columns, which have already blessed the club’s 
undertaking, to ask its members to consider whether it could 
possibly satisfy an intimate personal need felt, I am sure, by 
thousands of sensitive natures,—a need sometimes so crushing 
as to threaten health and reason, and yet one which seems to 
go on from age to age unsatisfied. I refer to the need of the 
wise and impartial counsel of an outsider which oppresses 
young and old, rich and poor, indifferently in those exceptional 
cases which exclude the help of any single one of one’s own 
friends from various special causes. 

Speaking according to cold reason merely, one would say 
that such cases could hardly exist, but let the sensitive 
—perhaps I should say the hypersensitive—answer: “Do 
they, or do they not, exist in numbers?” In this highly 
strung and nervous generation especially, provision for the 
need to which I refer would often afford relief to which no 
mere physical relief is comparable. Situations often arise in 
daily life such that counsel from one relative or intimate 
friend for one reason, and from another for another reason, 
and so on, simply cannot be asked without betraying secrets, 
It may be one’s own pecuniary straits that would be laid bare, 
and the question therefore be tantamount to a request for 
help; it may be that a secret of some one else’s—not neces- 
sarily a guilty one at all—would be revealed; it may be that 
there are suspected the seeds of some mortal disease in a 
dear friend, and a single question as to the wisdom or other- 
wise of the step desired or contemplated to combat the enemy 
would betray the fact. But it is quite unnecessary to labour 
the point. Ten thousand difficulties exist in dealing with 
complicated situations among one’s intimate friends, who 
are usually also friends of each other, the difficulty being 
thereby infinitely further complicated. In fact, one cannot, 
in seeking from an intimate friend advice in an admittedly 
delicate affair, avoid revealing to some extent one’s 
self or one’s client, so to speak, according to whether 
the affair is one’s own or one’s friend’s, and such revela- 
tion would in many cases be fatal and defeat the desired 
end, while the seeking of the same advice from an outsider 
might convey no information whatever as to the petitioner or 
his client. Cases do exist in which a man with many friends 
can from one cause or another consult no single one of them 
all on the matter which at the time is more important to him 
than all the world beside. My suggestion refers, of course, 
solely to practical questions, and not to the even more difficult 
problems of the conscience. 

I feel sure that there are among those who have already 
subscribed the rolls of the Agenda Club men of experience and 
eminence whose qualification for the high office of counsellor 
is beyond question, and who might accept the heavy respon- 
sibility proposed if the question of the machinery could be 
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eek hy difficulties in the way of carrying out this 

arrange : 

jdea are only too obvious and too numerous. But are they 
insuperable ? I think not. Between friends advice is sought 
and given in a homely way every day in easy cases, and it is 
ealy in the most difficult, and therefore most urgent, cases that 
it cannot be given at all except in some such way as that 
suggested. Is not this object worthy of the chivalry which 
the name of the club im plies ? 

Lam writing from too great a distance for it to be advisable 
for me to try to meet by anticipation the objections that may 
be raised if the question is discussed at all. Equally useless 
would be a consideration in this letter of the necessary 
macbinery,—Whether or not to adopt the seal of the con- 
fessional, &c.,&c. The idea, after all, is nothing but an expan- 
sion of what is practised every day,—namely, a proposal to 
give advice in the only way in which it can be given in the 
cases where it is most desperately needed. The plan at best 
must be full of flaws, but perhaps not more so than where 
advice is sought from the professional classes, which are made 
up of very human elements, and if the object can be attained 
even imperfectly, the effort would have been fully justified — 
Iam, Sir, &c, EXILE. 

Denver, U.S.A. 

[We deal with this suggestion elsewhere, but may point out 
here that the machinery would not be very difficult. Pre- 
sumably the club would get some hundred or so suitable 
persons to promise to give counsel, say in three cases each 
year. Applications for counsel would be referred to them as they 
came in. The applicant might choose from the list to whom 
he would submit his case, or a counsellor might be allotted to 
kim by the Committee,—probably the latter would be the 
better plan.—Epb. Spectator. } 

PROGRESSIVE PRIESTS IN SPAIN. 

[To tae Eprron or THe “ Spectator.”’} 
Sir,—The demonstrations organised by the Junfa Catdlica 
in some three hundred different towns and villages on 
October 2nd to protest against the so-called “anti-Catholic” 
policy of the present Government have done something for 
Spain. It has been made clear that there is within the Church 
of Spain a party of progress, of which perhaps the existence 
has been hardly suspected save by those who live in the 
country and follow the course of the dreary quarrel from day 
today. As for the demonstrations themselves, I think any 
unbiassed observer must have been convinced that they were 
a fiasco. Those at San Sebastian and Seville were described 
as among the three or four most successful and important. It 
is said that sixteen thousand people congregated in San 
Sebastian. I was not there, and do not know what the facts 
may be. But Ihave it on the authority of the Ferro-Carriles 
Andaluces themselves that the tickets sold for the special 
trains to Utrera, where the Seville “pilgrimage” was held, 
only amounted to twelve hundred and thirty-four, provision 
having been made for several thousands. Seville has a popula- 
tion of about one hundred and fifty thousand. We may take 
it that if, as both Ultramontane and Liberal papers declare, 
this was one of the most important meetings, the less 
successful ones cannot have done much to shake the 
Constitution. 

But the really encouraging feature of the event was the 
pronouncement against the demonstrations by what is coming 
to be cailed the “ Augustine” Party in the Church. Nothing 
could be plainer than the signs of disapproval manifested by 
priests and Bishops of this party, many of whom organised 
Special services in their own churches and cathedrals on the 
day and during the hours when the Junta Catélica were strain- 
ing every nerve to persuade their congregations to attend the 
demonstrations elsewhere. A desperate fight is being waged 
by the reactionaries against the “ Augustines,” but it is clear 
that, without any preliminary flourish of drums or trumpets, 
the attendance of persons averse to mingling politics and 
religion at the services, organised actually, though not 
ostensibly, in opposition to the Junta Cutdlica, were pro- 
portionately far larger than those of the other party. These 
are sincere Catholics, broad-minded enough to believe that 
prayer and not blows—whether figurative or material—is 
the mission of the priest; and courageous enough to pursue 
the path along which their consciences lead them, notwith- 
standing the formid»ble eurrent of ecclesiastical opinion 
tend ng to drive them in the other direction. 








The more we who are on the spot (and more or less behind 
the sacerdotal scenes) distinguish the gentle hand of the 
“ Augustines” in the conflict, the more hope we see for the 
ultimate issue of the confusion of present conditions. Before 
the open quarrel of the Ultramontanes with the State declared 
itself there was little to prove that such a party existed in 
the Church of Spain; but no one doubts its growing force 
now.—I am, Sir, &<., RaFaEt SHaw. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND ORDINATIONS. 

(To tux Eptror or tae “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—A further stage has now been reached and another 
annual survey can be made. The ordinations on October 2nd 
at St. Paul's Cathedral and elsewhere complete the list for 
the year, and enable us to see how we stand. In the present 
ecclesiastical year the number of Deacons admitted in the 
dioceses of England and Wales has been six hundred and sixty- 
six, a welcome advance on the average of the preceding three 
years, which was six hundred and thirty-six. This statement 
will be received with thankfulness by a large number of 
Church-people who in recent years have watched the Church's 
recruiting efforts with the keenest interest, and have in some 
cases helped by providing bursaries of £50 a year towards 
College expenses. 

Looking ahead also, there is good ground for hope. In a 
speech at Cheshunt at the end of July the Bishop of London 
expressed his belief that things would still further improve. 
“A new enthusiasm for the ministry,” he said, “ is awakening, 
and there are signs that young men are willing to enter that 
service.” Many workers can echo the words of the Bishop as 
a result of experience in recruiting efforts. Not only are men 
in good numbers offering themselves, but in increasing pro- 
portion they come well prepared both intellectually and 
spiritually. As a result of the recruiting effort at the office of 
the Additional Curates Society (which is, of course, only one 
of the many efforts now being made) no less than thirty-three 
men, recruited during the past year, will go to College this 
month ; twenty-eight of them will go to Oxford or Cambridge 
with Smalls or Little-go already passed, and fifteen of them 
will read for Honour degrees. A total sum of over £5,000 has 
been given or guaranteed to help them to meet their expenses. 
Several other men equally well qualified could have been added 
to this group if bursaries had been available for them. 

The progress which is being made recalls the discussions 
which took place some ten years ago. At that time mnch 
distress was felt that the yearly admissions to the ministry 
had decreased from eight hundred and fourteen in 1886 to 
five hundred and sixty-nine in 1901. On the one hand, it 
was argued that the diminution need not cause grave alarm ; 
it was suggested that the work of the Church might be 
provided for by a redistribution of the clergy. On the other 
hand, it was felt by some that the spiritual needs of the 
nation, increasing as it was by more than three hundred 
thousand souls a year, could not be met by any scheme of 
redistribution; more clergy must be obtained; and some who 
felt this strongly were ready even to hear of a relaxation of 
the educational standard. A third line in the debate—and 
probably the soundest line—was taken by those who were 
feeling the need of more clergy, but also held that the educa- 
tional standard ought not to be lowered, and felt convinced that 
men of good ability and culture could be had in large numbers 
if the Church could in some way show its readiness to receive 
them, and enable them to overcome any pecuniary difficulty 
which might exist in connexion with the expense of a Uni- 
versity career. The results mentioned in the earlier part of 
this letter show that we have now raised the annual number 
of ordinands well above the low figure of five hundred and 
sixty-nine to which it had fallen in 1901; and the educational 
details given show the soundness of the conviction of those 
who some years ago expressed their belief that men of good 
qualifications could be found if the Church could make 
arrangements to receive information about likely candidates 
and provide money assistance so far as it might be needed, 
There certainly seems good promise that before long we may 
see still larger numbers of men, well qualified both intellec- 
tually and spiritually, added year by year to the ranks of the 
ministry.—I am, Sir, &c., Paut Petit, 

Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 

14 Great Smith Street, S.W. 

[Members of the Church of England hare every right to 
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feel proud of the facts here set forth. Can any other Church 
show such a record? Can we doubt that the comprehensive 
spirit which still inspires the National Church is a powerful 
factor in recruiting men of light and leading to her ministry. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 





A REGISTER OF TRAINED MEN FOR THE 
EMPIRE. 
[To rue Epiror or THe “Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—Now that the registration of trained men, which in its 
beginnings owed so much to your influence and encourage- 
ment, has resulted, with a success beyond the hopes of the 
starters, in the formation of the Veteran Reserve, I venture 
to write to you again in the hope that the movement may be 
made Imperial. I address myself to your readers all over the 
world, but I suggest that a movement for the formation of a 
Register of Trained Men throughout the British Empire would 
have the best possible aid in an appeal from the Spectator 
directly to the newspapers of overseas. In the absence of 
Territorial Associations, I think that the leading newspaper of 
each Colony, Province, or State might be asked to suggest to 
some local body the keeping of the Register. There can be no 
doubt that all the newspapers addressed would then give 
publicity to the scheme, and I believe that local Governments 
could be depended on for at least as much sympathy and 
recognition as have been given at home. The number of 
trained men, and of men who have seen some active service, 
and who do not now belong to any military organisation, must 
be very large. The desirability of making the services of 
such men available in emergency, without loss of time, is self- 
evident. By taking the initiative in this matter the Spectator 
would add to the great debt of gratitude owed to it by loyal 
subjects of the King-Emperor.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ernest Dawson 


Akyab, Burma. (Late Sergeant, Lumsden’s Horse). 


[We refer to this letter in our “News of the Week” 
columns.—Ep, Spectator. } 





THE FINANCE ACT, 1910. 
[To tue Epitor oy Tue “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—The hasty legislation of revolution often in result 
perpetuates in another guise the exceptional abuses the exist- 
ence of which has caused the loudly shouted claim for reforma- 
tion. We are all familiar with (and most at heart concur in) 
the popular outcry against those landlords who merely look 
upon the land as a source of income, and disregard all those 
responsibilities which the vast majority, however, of the 
larger landlords of the country conscientiously fulfil. But 
I submit that the Finance Act will directly encourage the 
multiplication of a class of mere income-extractors without 
responsibility. It is true that legally the term “landlord” 
will not be applicable, but nothing turns on the name. 
Increment-duty attaches on the transfer on sale of any 
“interest in the land” (or on the death of the owner, or at 
certain prescribed intervals in the case of a corporate owner). 
Now by definition in the Act an “interest,” while including 
a reversion expectant on a lease, does not include any 
“fixed charge” as defined by the Act. When we come to 
try to find out what is a “fixed charge” we are told it 
means a “rent charge as defined by the Act” (and certain 
other burdens not material to this point). Turning, then, to 
the definition of a “rent charge,” we find it covers (inter 
alia) a “perpetual rent or annuity granted out of land.” 
Therefore the owner of a perpetual rent issuing out of the 
land would appear to be not an owner of an “interest in 
land” within the Act. The effect therefore is that if a land- 
owner elects to disregard the reversionary interests of his 
descendants of the second or third generation, &c. (interests 
which usually have a negligible market value at the time), 
and, instead of granting a lease of ninety-nine years or more, 
parts entirely with his land in consideration of a perpetual 
rent or annuity, he is free from all Increment-duty, however 
much the capital value of the annuity may appreciate in the 
money market, by reason of the security of the land and the 
variation in market rates. But has not the landlord thereby 
more than ever become, in the unpleasant language of the 
Socialist reformer, a mere “ blood-sucker”? Is he not by law 
and in fact a person with “no interest” in the land, and 
therefore no responsibilities? So that the type which has 
universally been admitted as the worst sort in landlordism is, 





a 
under another name, encouraged to increase by the very 
legislation framed to put down irresponsible, or miscalleg 
“feudal,” land-holding. Turning to yet another definition, 
we find as a final delightful bit of irony that his existence jg 
not an “incumbrance” on the land within the meaning of 
the Act.—I am, Sir, &c., W. T, 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 

(To true Epiror or THE “Sprectaror.’’] 
Srr,—In last week’s Spectator your reviewer performs a rea} 
public service in calling especial attention to Canon Beeching’s 
pamphlets, They cannot be too widely known in the interests 
alike of our National Church and of the common religious life 
of our country. Burke said: “ A State without the means of 
some change is without the means of its conservation,” 
Equally so, surely, a Church. We now sadly need the per. 
tinent warning of sixteenth-century Erasmus, namely: “ By 
identifying the new learning with heresy you make orthodoxy 
synonymous with ignorance.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURS?, 
Giggleswick-in-Craven. 





LITERARY ASSASSINATION, 
(To rue Epitor or THe “Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—The appropriation in the United States of literary work 
not specially protected by copyright is inevitable, and not 
perhaps altogether to be deprecated, and the remedy in any 
case lies in the author’s hands. There is, however, so far as I 
am aware, no protection available against a form of literary 
assassination of which I have just been the victim. Many 
years ago I published in a volume a poem called “ The Daisy,” 
which ran as follows :— 
“ With little white leaves in the grasses, 
Spread wide for the smile of the sun, 
It waits till the daylight passes 
And closes them one by one. 
I have asked why it closed at even, 
And I know what it wished to say: 
There are stars all night in the heaven, 
And I am the star of day.” 
In a musical setting recently issued by M. Witmark and Sons, 
New York, Chicago, London, Paris, under the title “ I am the 
Star of the Day,” this little poem is thus improved upon :— 
“ Little white leaves in the grasses, 
Bloom for the smiling sun, 
Wait till the daylight passes, 
Then closes them ev’ry one. 
Wait till the daylight passes, 
Then closes them ev’ry one. 
I’ve asked why they close at evening, 
And I know what they would say, © 
There are stars all night in the heaven 
But I am the star of the day, 
There are stars all night in the heaven 
But I am the star of the day.” 
This amazing travesty, libellously described as “ Poem by Sir 
Rennall Rodd,” was sent to my publisher by the composer, 
whose name I charitably forbear to pillory, with a note of 
explanation thus conceived :— 

“ You may notice that I have used the word bloom instead of the 
two words spread out. I had to use the substitute on account of 
the music as the two words could not make harmony and could 
never have been used by any accurate musician.” 

The two words did not occur in the original, but let that pass. 
The poem has been set several times before as it stood, pre- 
sumably, however, by inaccurate musicians. Meanwhile the 
letter offers the author some consolation, informing him that 
“the poem has been complimented as well as the music,” and 
more than that, “the poem will find a place with the most 
artistic people of this country.” That is precisely my trouble. 
It is possible that the authors of “I’m Lonesome, Dear,” 
“Katherine’s Curls,” and the words of other compositions 
advertised on the cover may be in the same case. It is only 
fair, therefore, to warn them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RENNELL Ropp, 





APPOSITE MOTTOES. 
{To rue Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The letter entitled “ Virgil on the Airmen” in your 
issue of October Ist brings to my mind a sors Horatiana on 
the same subject :-— 
“Expertus vacuum Daedalus aéra 
Pennis non homini datis,” 
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It is noteworthy that this famous ode gives prominence to the 


objection which narrow theologians in all ages have raised 
against great inventions,—namely, that we should not seek to 
alter and, as it were, to stultify Creation, -lest haply we be 
found to fight against God. Some of us are old enough to 
remember the outery against the use of anaesthetics (especially 
in childbirth); and even now aeronauts are occasionally 
warned that men may disport themselves on sea and on land, 
put not in the sky,—Coelum ipsum petimus stultitid. (Perhaps 
the best illustration of this argument is furnished by Hero- 
dotus, who relates that a Greek colony on an isthmus sought 
to protect themselves against the Persians by turning their 
isthmus into an island; but the oracle forbade them, “ for 
Zeus would have made it an island if he had wished.”) But 
my present concern is with adapted and adaptable quotations. 
Known to a few, probably very few, of my readers is 
Swift's witty exclamation when a mantle unluckily upset a 
violin—Mantua voe miserae nimium vicina Cremonae. But 
if the first rank must be given to this example, other 
adaptations may in a manner follow as its train-bearers. 
I know not whether any photographer has taken as _ his 
motto, Solem quis dicere falsum Audeat.—Horace tells how the 
penitent Europa was cheered by the assurance that a part of 
the world should bear her name (Tua sectus orbis Nomina 
duet). Should not this turn one’s thoughts to the discoveries 
of Columbus and to the bewildering freak of destiny which has 
immortalised Amerigo P—In days when a rudimentary spirit- 
lamp was inauspiciously called an etna, an explosion in one of 
them tempted me to exclaim: “ Vidimus undantem ruptis 
fornacibus Aetnam.” From this bathos of comparison, this 
veritable fluctus in simpulo, I pass on to a more serious 
example. Shelley in his fine translation of Goethe's “ Pro- 
logue in Heaven” says of storms, notably thunderstorms, 


that they 
“ Weave a chain of power 
Which girds the earth as with a band.” 
If such a metaphor can be used of what may be called 
electricity run riot in lightning, has it not now a more literal 
application to electricity organised and, let me say, domesti- 
cated in the telegraph ?—I am, Sir, &, 
LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Athenxum Clu, Pall Mall, S.W. 





THE LATE REGISTRARY OF CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY. 
(To tae Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Your readers who are Cambridge men, and many others 
besides, will have learnt with real personal sorrow of the death 
of Mr. John Willis Clark. They knew that he had never been 
the same man since the death of Mrs. Clark, and that his 
health was very feeble, though he only resigned his office a 
few weeks ago. There was no side of Cambridge life in which 
he was not interested, few in which he did not take a leading 
part, and he did nothing without making friends, young or 





old; and this was to him and to them a lasting joy. Of his | 


many activities, I know little of his early classical studies, or 
of his work in the anatomical laboratories and in the 
Zoological Museum, which rests upon the constructive labours 
of himself and his friend, the late Professor Newton. Nor 
can I write of an office of his later years into which he threw 
much zeal,—namely, the Churchwardenship of Little St. 
Mary's. His work as Registrary would have been difficult 
for any man on account of the increase in mere numbers of 
graduates and undergraduates, the initiation of new examina- 
tions, and the various changes in University governance, none 
of which came to pass without his contribution of conception, 
keen support, or pungent criticism. His own College was 
Trinity, which he served devotedly as fellow, lecturer, and for 
many years as auditor. He was scarcely less at home in 
King’s, where he found several of his dearest friends from his 
undergraduate days until the last. In the early “ fifties” he 
was already an enthusiastic antiquarian, as became the 
nephew of Professor Willis, whose architectural history of 
Cambridge and Eton is in its present form known to 
the world, not as Willis’s, but as Willis and Clark’s Cam- 
bridge. He was then a leader among a band of young 
“Gothic revivalists” who worked as the Ecclesiological 
or Camden Society. These tastes spread in other directions. 
Churches, Cambridge Colleges and town, Barnwell Abbey, 
and other mediaeval architecture did not bound bis researches. 











His “Care of Books” revealed his special knowledge of 
libraries of all dates, and the new arrangements of the 


University Library are due to him, and most of the funds 


for their execution were raised by his personal efforts. His 
love of the drama was another interest of his life. 
ledge of the French stage was immense, and he loved to talk 
of it. 
favour, he revived it, and was practically the guarantor that 
no harm should follow if the undergraduates were allowed to 
use it freely. His own performance there of Irving’s part in 


His know- 


At a time when the Cambridge Theatre was in low 


The Bells, produced for a charity, will long be remembered. 
Upon his willing shoulders fell the chief burden of the 


triennial Dionysia, the Greek play, and there was no limit to 
the trouble he expended upon the productions and stage- 


management. At the A.D.C. his picture has hung for many 


years by the side of that of the founder, F, C. Burnand. 


Without “J. W.,” the club, for all its traditions, might 
have fallen to pieces. With his continuous business manage- 
ment it has kept up its head, and with his presence the 
rehearsals and performances were a never-failing joy to the 
members, as he adjured them to imitate, now “ Sarah,” now 
Charles Matthews. 

Scroope House was to many undergraduates almost a 
second home, and no one ever looked in vain for sympathy 
from “J.” or Mrs. Clark, to whom some at least will look 
back with thankfulness for the influence of that house upon 
their Cambridge lives. Another trait which his friends 
understood and were able to enjoy, though it might have 
seemed childish to a stranger, was his apparent petulance 
on many subjects. It was only a habit, and he did not wish 
his caustic and often unreasonable objurgations to be taken 
seriously. For example, it pleased him at one time to nurse 
a grievance against the fellows of a College which lost its 
Master at the time. He met the present Master in the street 
and said: “Those men are going to elect you Master; now, 
my dear old boy, take my advice and refuse it on a postcard.” 
There must always be something bitter with the pleasure 
which men find in revisiting their University after long 
absence; but if anything could make a Cambridge man blind 
to changes and forgetful of his own nonentity where he once 
was somebody, it was to meet “J.” somewhere between 
Seroope House and Trinity, to see recognition come into 
his face, and to hear his greeting: “My dear old man, why 
do you never come and see me?” Manysuch men are feeling 
their own sorrow and their sympathy with the residents of 
the University, who will for long be conscious of a grievous 
blank in their daily life—I am, Sir, &c., M.A. 





CONVALESCENT HOME FOR POOR INFANTS. 
[To tux Eprror or tHe “ Sprectator.’’] 

S1r,—Would you perhaps draw the attention of your readers to 
the need there is for a convalescent home entirely for infants,— 
infants of the very poor, who on leaving hospital after a serious 
illness in their frequently one-roomed homes have no prospect of 
nursing, fresh air, and good food to recover strength? For 
children suffering from rickets, wasting, infantile paralysis, care 
and nursing during the first years of life mean generally that they 
are prevented from drifting into the workhouse, and at best a 
comfortable eripples’ home. Mothers in well-to-do classes can 
give all the needful nursing and skilled treatment, but the babies 
of the very poor mothers who must work for mere food cannot 
possibly receive the care which would prevent the diseases they 


A 


grow up with. 

It is over a year now since a London doctor told me there was 
no convalescent home in England exclusively for infants, or where 
the latter could be sent, unless accompanied by their mothers; and 
having had some experience with cases of paralysis and rickets, 
we few nursing sisters began to take in some invalid babies from 
Hoxton, and since then, a year last January, we have cared for 
thirty. Twenty-one are here now, but the house is most un- 
suitable, in a street and with only a yard for the out-of-door 
treatment. 

I have seen a very good locality at Hunstanton, an ideal place 
for such cases as ours; but, alas! we are greatly in want of funds 
for the move and the initial expenses for open-air shelters. Dr. 
Stork, the Medical Officer of Health in Bury, who is most kind in 
looking after our children, has promised to receive any donations 
sent for the home, as would also Dr. Cornish, of Kew, who saw 
our beginnings with three or four from Hoxton, both of whom will 
be perfectly willing to give further information with regard to our 
work.—I am, Sir, &c., Tue SupeRiorgss, 
Convalescent Home, Invalid Babies, Bury St. Edmunds. 
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NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be he'd to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publicalion, 








POETRY. 


OLD ENGLAND. 
Ovr armies march, and scour the plain; 
Oar navies guard our shores ; 
Our cities strain with might and main 
To fill the world with stores; 

Brave workers toil, both night and day, 
With matchless strength and skill :— 
Where are the “signs of slow decay ” P— 

England is England still. 


Through many a shire by tow'r and spire 
Each village makes its nest,— 

Hard sons of toil with hearts of fire— 
Our bravest and our best. 

They tend the kine, they fold the sheep, 
The fields they sow or till, 

Their “ noiseless tenor” yet they keep— 
England is England still. 


Oh, friends far off—far, far away 
From this our Island Home, 

What shall we pray, what can we say 
To you across the foam ? 

Whate’er betide may fear or pride 
Ne’er touch our right goodwill ; 

May you and we long live to see 
England old England still. 


Though factions fight with all their might, 
And mar each wise endeavour, 

The cause of Freedom and of Right 
Still rolls along for ever. 

This happy land secure shall stand, 
Based on her People’s will. 

Though wide the range, through every change, 
England is England still. 


O rolling down, more lovely made 
By every passing cloud, 
O purple heath, O dappled glade, 
O wood by breezes bow'd, 
O land and sea, O lake and lea, 
O meadow-stream and hill, 
O rock-bound coast !—where’er we be, 
England is England still. 


Dear Mother Isle, how fair the smile 
That lightens up thy face! 

E’en those who part from thee a while 
Long for thy warm embrace. 

Through hours of joy, through hours of pain, 
My heart with thee I fill; 

Through shine or rain, thou wilt remain 


England my England still. 
Horace SuirTH. 








THE THEATRE. 
mnie 
LYSISTRATA IN JOHN STREET. 
Miss GertrRuDE Kinastc x was scarcely wise in selecting 
the Lysistrata of Aristophanes as her opening production at 
the Little Theatre. It is, in fact, difficult to imagine how she 
can have undertaken a task which, with the most heroic efforts, 
was inevitably bound to prove fruitless. Of all the plays of 
Aristophanes, the Lysistrata is the one of which we can most 
positively declare that its successful presentation before a 
modern English audience is out of the question. Unlike many 
others, suc!: as the Birds, it contains few of those lyrical 
outbursts which prove their author to have been a poet, and 
which might have survived transiation in the hands of another 





a 
poet. Nor does it deal, like the Frogs or the Clouds, with 
personalities which might, by means of a brilliant adaptation 
have been given a significance for the playgoer of to-da : 
There is a third Aristophines, who is neither a was 
nor a politician, wio is always present, it is tras, in 
the other plays that we have named, but who js the 
very essence and soul of the Lysistrata—and who j; 
out of the question at the Little Theatre. The facts are 
perfectly simple, and one would have expected them to be 
obvious. The whole of the central plot, and the great 
majority of the subsidiary inc:dents, are far too gross foy 
the English stage; and exactly in proportion as they are 
watered down, the performance becomes unintelligible ang 
inept. This was the dilemma from which the adapter (who 
since he is for the present nameless, may profitably he made 
the scapegoat of the enterprise) most injudiciously undertook 
to escape. It cannot be said that his attempts were very 
ingenious. He hoped, in the first place, to create an impres. 
sion that the main interest of the play was political, and at 
the same time to tickle his audience by giving them an oppor. 
tunity to make banal reflections in the interval between the 
acts upon the modernity of Aristophanes: ‘“ Wonderful how 
little things alter in two thousand years!” “Ah. yes! Plus 
ga change, plus c’est la méme chose.” He effected this 
partly by a surreptitious sprinkling of references to suck 
things as conscription and sanitation, but more particularly 
by a pretence that the whole story was in reality 4 
tract in favour of woman suffrage. As a matter of fact, we 
need hardly suy, the only play which Aristophanes wrote on 
the subject (the Ecclesiazusae) took the very opposite view, 
But however that may be, it is clear that all this endeavour to 
find topical allusions in the Lysistrata is purely factitious, and 
in any cuse it fails to supply the place of the central interest 
which has had to be suppressed. The work of the adapter, as 
we have so far traced it, has consisted in removing from the 
play what is offensive in the plot and incidents, and intro. 
ducing into it a new political motif and some new political 
jokes. There remains to be mentioned another alteration, 
more intangible, but none the less vital, for which it would be 
unfair to hold him completely responsible, but which certainly 
depends to a great extent upon the changes which we have 
already described. It is nothing Jess than the complete dis- 
appearance of the most characteristic of all Aristophanes's 
qualities,—the spirit of Aristophanic gaiety. The whole atmo. 
sphere is serious, heavy, almost boring. This painful fact may 
be traced to many causes. The translation is written in 
rhymed enjambed couplets; and it is the unfortunate con- 
vention of the English stage that all verse must be recited 
in a monotonous and unnatural voice. Lines, therefore, which 
are not in any case particularly striking, become uninteresting 
and even inaudible. In many instances, too, the performers 
are obviously influenced by what we may call the propa- 
gandist view of the play, and their delivery and gestures 
become correspondingly stilted. The very scenery, beautiful 
though it is in itself, seems with its severe lines and sombre 
lighting to conspire against our laughter. Is it to be wondered, 
then, that the two or three isolated pieces of Aristophanic 
horseplay which the adapter and stage manager have allowed 
to escape their vigilance serve only to depress us still further? 
Every one knows that it requires high animal spirits to carry 
off a successful “rag,” and that without them nothing can le 
more dismal. But animal spirits are exactly what the Little 
Theatre company lack. 

We have said enough to show the nature of the faults which 
prevent the first performance of Miss Kingston's season from 
being worthy of the charming suite of rooms which she has 
presented to the London public. But if she has made 
a mistake, at least the mistake is heroic, and no one need 
ashamed of failing to achieve the impossible. Lb. 








BOOKS. 


ALEXANDER MACMILLAN* 


Ir would not be easy to find among the men who, to use % 
common phrase, have made their fortunes, a match for Alex- 
ander Macmillan. He was the son of a crofter in Arran; at 
sixteen he was teaching a village school; before he was fifty 
= ‘Life and Letters of Alexander Macmillan, By Charles L. Graves, Loud: 
Macmillan and Co, ([10s, net.) 
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he had built up a publishing business which might be ranked 
with any in the country. Now this was an achievement which 
it is impossible to overrate. No success of the advocate, the 
engineer, or the merchant, even though greater in material 
results, can be compared with it. The man who trades in 
books has, it is true, an easier way before him than the man 
who writes them, but it is full of difficulties and pitfalls. No 
sudden strokes of luck are possible to him. He must exercise 
an unfailing diligence; he must be always vigilant, a keen 
observer of all the circumstances of the time, so fluctuating 
is the value of the article in which he deals; tactful, 
courageous, and ready of resource ; a man of culture, for the 
non-literary publisher can never be really great, and a man 
of business. We might be inclined to adapt the words of 
Rasselas, “ Enough, you have satisfied me that no man can be a 
poet,” but that Mr. Graves has drawn for us a convincing 
picture of such a man. 

Alexander Macmillan’s serious connexion with the book 
business began on his twenty-first birthday, when he entered 
the service of Messrs. Burnside and Seeley, one of the oldest 
publishing firms in England. He had spent the intermediate 
time in teaching, in a chemist’s shop, and at sea before the 
mast. These employments did not give much opportunity 
for self-education, for the teaching was not of the kind which 
works in witb learning. The story helps us to appreciate 
the determination by which he made himself what he was. 
His work with the London firm, with which his elder brother 
Daniel had been connected for two years or so, was that of a 
collector. The businesses of publishing and bookselling were, it 
should be explained, more frequently combined at that time than 
they are at this, and the collector went the round of the other 
publishing firms for the volumes which his own employers 
would sell. It may be further explained that these were pre- 
discount days, as far asthe public was concerned. Alexander's 
salary was £60; in the following year (1840) it was increased 
to £80. Three years later the two brothers started a bookshop 
in Aldersgate Street. Meanwhile Daniel Macmillan had made 
the acquaintance of Archdeacon Hare, and had spent three 
days with him at Hurstmonceaux. The introduction opened 
to him a new realm of thought. Religion had long been a 
great part of his life; it now received a new shaping, that of 
the Liberal Churchmanship of which his host and F. D. 
Maurice were the prominent exponents. The friendship had 
another result. The Archdeacon offered a loan of £500 
wherewith to purchase a bookselling business at 19 Trinity 
Street, Cambridge. This was transferred three years later to 
more commodious premises at No. 1 in the same street. The 
new place of business soon became a well-known and popular 
Cambridge institution, “a sort of informal common-room 
frequented after four o'clock Hall by undergraduates and 
dons who came to chat and read the newspapers.” It 
is among the most cherished recollections of the writer of 
this review to have been introduced by a Cambridge 
friend to Daniel Maemillan, one of the most brilliant 
and attractive as he was one of the most thoughtful 
of men, 

Meanwhile Alexander had been working hard at repairing 
the defect of his early education. Already in 1840 he had 
published a little book on Shelley, and he now found 
literary opportunities in his business activity, contributing, 
for instance, literary notes to a catalogue of stock which was 
printed in 1844. The brothers were fairly prosperous, though 
not exempt from anxieties. The most serious of these was 
the increasing ill-health of Daniel Macmillan. No climate 
in the world, it is probable, is more unsuitable than that of 
Cambridge to an invalid suffering from pulmonary disease, 
and frequent visits to places of more genial temperature were 
necessary. During the last years of his life he spent a large 
portion of his time at Torquay and elsewhere. He died on 
June 27th, 1857, in his forty-fifth year. His long absences 
had accustomed Alexander to self-reliance and independence. 
His work was sometimes almost overwhelmingly hard ; but it 
was an admirable training for the time to come. There 
is nothing more beautiful in biography than the relations 
between the two brothers. There was perfect harmony 
between them. The one occasion which moved the younger 
to wrath was the declared intention of the elder, in 
view of their pecuniary difficulties, to limit his own 
diet. Alexander always recognised how large was the debt 
which he owed to Daniel’s encouragement, help, and counsel. 
He spoke of him as “the best and noblest of brothers,” his 





“partner and guide.” The devotion which he had showed to 
the living man he continued to exhibit after their separation 
by death in the most practical way. “Since Daniel's death 
over thirteen years ago,” he wrote to a friend in 1870, “his 
children have been mine. His widow, an excellent and wise 
woman, lived with me and my wife till about four years since, 
when she died. Now his three sons and one daughter are as 


, 


my own children.” His biographer continues: “ An act which 
by some would have been pronounced exceptionally generous 
was to him the most obvious and natural thing in the world.” 
How completely it was done not a few visitors to the happy 
common home will have seen for themselves. 


In 1858 a scheme which had been long discussed was carried 
out by establishing a London branch of the business at a 
house in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Every week 
Macmillan used to spend Thursday night there, holding an 
informal soirée at which friends and clients were always 
welcome. Here again a pleasant recollection suggests itself 
to the writer, for he too was a client of the humbler sort. 
There was, he remembers, a book or paper on which guests 
signed their names, a precious document now, if it has been 
preserved. Macmillan’s Magazine appeared for the first time 
in November, 1859, its publication being celebrated by a 
dinner at which Masson, Tom Hughes, Ludlow, F. D. Maurice, 
Fitzjames Stephen, Lord Ripon, and Charles Bowen were 
among the guests. We wonder whether any of the modern 
rivals which have pushed it off the stage can show such a list 
of names. In 1863 Macmillan transferred his business to 
London, taking up his residence at a house in Upper Tooting, 
afterwards called Knapdale, after the old habitat of the 
Macmillan clan, and ultimately given to the See of Rochester. 
In the same year he became publisher to the University of 
Oxford. For more than twenty years he carried on his work 
with but little diminution of activity. In 1885 he purchased 
Bramshott Chase, near Haslemere, as a country house, his 
town abode being 21 Portland Place. In 1889 came a great 
shock, the mysterious death of his eldest son. Malcolm 
Macmillan was last seen on the slopes of Mount Olympus. 
No traces were ever discovered, and there can be little doubt 
that he was murdered. Alexander Macmillan lived seven 
years more, but his active life was ended. He diced on 
January 28th, 1896. 

And now something must be said about Macmillan’s clients. 
We have already told how Archdeacon Hare gave the brothers 
some very seasonable help. Hence it was natural that the Arch- 
deacon’s brother-in-law, F. D. Maurice, should come to them. 
They published for him Prophets and Kings of the Old Testa- 
ment and Theological Essays, the cause of many storms, both 
in 1853. Maurice was not a profitable client; but though 
Macmillan was a keen business man, he did not suffer this 
consideration to weigh with him. He expresses a gentle wish 
to control his pen, but he goes on publishing. With Charles 
Kingsley it was very different. His Westward Ho! was pub- 
lished in 1855, and was an epoch-making affair, “the first 
strikingly successful and popular venture into the domain of 
belles-lettres made by the Macmillans.” No subsequent book, 
we imagine, equalled it, though both The Heroes and The 
Water Babies did very well,—Mr. Graves does not indulge us 
with these details. In 1857 came out Tom Brown's School- 
days. It is strange to read that at one time Tom Hughes 
despaired of finishing it, so broken down was he by the death 
of his eldest child. It was even proposed that Septimus 
Hansard, sometime in charge of St. George’s-in-the-East 
—not a few will remember that most courageous of parsons— 
should finish it. The Scouring of the White Horse and Tom 
Brown at Ozford followed in rapid succession, and the pub- 
lishers hoped much from them: we are not told that they 
were disappointed. But we cannot attempt to mention even 
the most famous of the firm’s publications. The list of them 
up to about the time of Alexander Macmillan’s retirement is 
set forth at length in the Bibliographical Catalogue, which 
appeared in 1891. It is indeed a reeord of which any house 
might be proud, and which will greatly interest any lover of 
books. One fact we will give from it. It covers a period of 
forty-seven years. In the first decade the publications of the 
firm, everything being counted, numbered one hundred and 
twenty, an average of twelve in the year; in the thirty-seven 
years remaining the number was over three thousand nine 
hundred, giving an average, to speak roughly, of more than a 
hundred, 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S HUNTING 


TRIP.* 


Coronet Roosrvett’s East African trip has created more 
interest in two hemispheres than any sporting expedition that 
history has record of. The most typical and the most powerful 
citizen of a great State cannot take his holidays unobserved, 
even though he goes to the Mountains of the Moon; nay, 
the very magnitude of the holiday appeals to the imagination 
of a people which likes its great men to be many-sided. It is 
idle to pretend that the book has not a special interest because 
it is written by Colonel Roosevelt, but it would be a fascinating 
narrative even if its author had never been heard of before. 
It tells the story of the most comprehensive and best 
organised safari on African soil. No other book of African 
sport covers so much ground, or chronicles such satisfactory 
results. | Characteristically Colonel Roosevelt combined 
serious business with his amusement. He was in charge 
of a scientific expedition sent out by the Smithsonian 
Institute to collect specimens of African big game for the 
National Museum at Washington. The author and his son 
did most of the shooting, and the expedition was provided 
with skilled naturalists and taxidermists to prepare and 
preserve the trophies, as well as with local guides and 
hunters. A small army of porters accompanied the hunters, 
and the camp organisation seems to have been little short of 
perfection. The narrative is done with remarkable vividness, 
sympathy, and enthusiasm. Colonel Roosevelt is the true 
traveller, who feels the magic of the wilds, takes misfortunes 
and discomforts cheerily, is keenly interested in all he sees 
and hears, and at the same time brings a mind far beyond 
the calibre of the ordinary sportsman to bear both upon the 
details of sport and natural history and upon the general life 
of the country. The book will be read with delight by all 
interested in big-game hunting, and Englishmen who follow 
the fortunes of their African possessions will be grateful for 
the records of so keen and appreciative an observer. East 
African travellers have accustomed us to beautiful pictures, 
and though those in this volume are scarcely so wonderful 
as the best in the works of Dugmore and Schillings, yet the 
illustrations are extraordinarily good and complete, and some 
of Mr. Kermit Roosevelt's photographs, notably those of 
the herd of elephants and of the white rhinoceros, reach the 
highest level. 

Sportsmen will turn eagerly to what Colonel Roosevelt has 
to say about his methods of rifle-shooting. He used an Army 
Springfield, a ‘405 Winchester, and a ‘500 Holland. He 
believes naturally in a heavy weapon for large and dangerous 
game ; but he did excellent shooting with the others, especially 
with the Army rifle. The reader is struck with the length of the 
range at which game was killed, as compared with the ordinary 
practice. A Scottish deerstalker rarely shoots at more than 
one hundred and fifty yards, and even in Africa, where the air 
is clearer, two hundred to two hundred and fifty yards is 
generally considered a fair range. But Colonel Roosevelt 
killed many of his animals at over four hundred yards. He 
usually expended a good many cartridges for each animal 
secured, but some of them were range-finding shots. “Some 
of my successful shots at Grant’s gazelles and kongoni were 
made at 300, 350, and 400 yards.” We find him shooting an 
eland at a quarter of a mile, a giraffe at five hundred yards, a 
topi at five hundred and twenty yards. He kills a saddle- 
billed stork on the wing at one hundred and eighty yards with 
the Springfield, and with the same small weapon he brings 
down a galloping eland at one hundred and eighty yards. 
This represents some very fine shooting, and Colonel 
Roosevelt and his son must rank among the best game 
shots in the world. The proportion of kills to cartridges 
used may have been low, but Colonel Roosevelt had no need 
to spare his cartridges, and he did get his animals, killing 
often with long-range running shots when he had missed at 
a shorter distance. 

The total bag was immense, and practically every East 
African game animal was represented. The expedition began 
by hunting on the Athi plains; then they tracked south to 
the Sotik; then north by Lake Naivasha to the country 
around Mount Kenia, penetrating to the Guaso Nyero. They 
then went westward by the Mau escarpment to the Uasin 
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Gishu Plateau.) After that a large part of the safari was 
disbanded, and Colonel Roosevelt went through Uganda to 
the Nile, hunting the white rhinoceros and the giant 
eland in the Lado Enclave. Seventeen lions were got, 
many of them being finished off while charging. Once 
Mr. Kermit Roosevelt dropped a charging leopard at 
six yards, a fine performance when one remembers the 
pace of that ferocious cat. Buffalo, in the Opinion of 
the reviewer the most dangerous because the most un- 
predictable of game animals, gave both hunters some 
awkward moments ; as did the hippo on Lake Naivasha. The 
chapter on elephant-hunting in the thick forest on the sides 
of Kenia is one of the most interesting in the book, and on 
the Guaso Nyero Colonel Roosevelt had the strange experi. 
ence of finding a giraffe asleep on her legs, which allowed 
the hunters to walk up to within ten feet of her. In the 
dense forests of the escarpment Mr. Kermit Roosevelt sue. 
ceeded in killing two specimens of the bongo, the shyest of 
woodland antelopes, which few experienced hunters have 
even seen. Nine specimens of the square-mouthed (the 
so-called “ white”) rhinoceros—an animal with a curious 
history, for just as it was supposed to be virtually 
extinct in the place of its first discovery, Africa south 
of the Zambezi, it was found existing in fair quantities 
on the left bank of the Upper Nile—were shot in the 
Lado Enclave. We can only hope that adequate 
measures are being taken for its preservation. In the 
same district the hunters secured the giant eland. Altogether, 
few hunting trips have been so successful or so unchequered 
by misfortunes. The health of the white men, owing to 
the excellent organisation of the safar’, remained almost 
unbroken. Mr. Kermit Roosevelt attained his twentieth 
birthday on the trip, and before he was out of his teens had 
shot specimens of all the chief African game animals. He 
“learned to see game and to follow tracks almost as well as 
his gunbearers, and in a long chase could outrun them.” His 
skill and coolness, both with the rifle and the camera, were 
remarkable for so young a sportsman. If America has 
many young men of his stamp, she may be excused for some 
confidence in her future. 

Colonel Roosevelt could not write a book without touching 
on many topics. The catholic temperament which includes 
among its friends every type from distinguished statesmen 
to distinguished prize-fighters, and whose travelling library 
ranges from Euripides to Many Cargoes, could not travel 
Africa without a constant stimulus and quickening. Scattered 
among the chapters there are many delightful descriptions 
of African scenery and customs which few connoisseurs in 
the picturesque could better. Because he sees clearly, and 
strives to tell us exactly what he saw, he writes uncommonly 
well. There are some repetitions, inevitable in a book 
written on a journey, and the proofs want looking to, but 
the style is all we could desire. There are some excellent 
passages on the common-sense of game-preserving, and many 
notes on natural history, which show that the man of science 
is not forgotten in the sportsman. A great deal of nonsense 
has been written on the subject of “ protective coloration,” 
and in a special appendix Colonel Roosevelt points out how 
little distance the dogma carries us. The zebra, the pet 
example of the protective colourists, is really a strong 
instance of the contrary :— 

“ [It] is peculiarly a beast of the open plains, and makes no effort 

even to hide from the observation of his foes. It is occasionally found 
in open forest, and may there now and then escape observation 
simply as any animal of any colour—a dun hertebeest or a nearly 
black bushbuck—may escape observation. At a distance of over 
a few hundred yards the zebra’s coloration ceases to be conspicuous 
simply because the distance has caused it to lose all its distinctive 
character—that is, all the quality that could possibly make it 
protective.” 
There are few incursions into political philosophy. Colonel 
Roosevelt wants rich men to buy farms in East Africa instead 
of deer-forests and grouse-moors at home—a very sane counsel 
—and he preaches, with some Afrikander settlers as his text, 
his doctrine of national health,—to “ work hard, fight hard at 
need, and have plenty of children.” But for those who seek 
the political moral of the “great adventure,” the publisher 
has thoughtfully printed at the end of the book the famous 
addresses delivered at Cairo and at the Guildhall. They 
make a fit conclusion to a wise, manly, and most invigorating 
record, 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 

Ir is with a very deep and genuine pleasure that we welcome 
these volumes, and make them known to the English public, 
by whom, we trust, they may be read widely, with all the 
sympathy and understanding which they deserve. France in 
the present is our best and closest friend, as well as our 
nearest neighbour, and her historical connexion with us is even 
closer than her geographical. Scandinavians, who had become 
French, conquered and ruled us: “smote us into greatness,” 
as Mr. William Watson sang so finely; roused out of their 
Germanic lethargy our dull predecessors, dediti somno 
ciboque. For many ages it was uncertain whether England 
was to be a French province, or to be the head of an Imperial 
Confederation that included France. French was the lan- 
guage of law and government down to Edward IIT, and it is 
improbable that the Kings before him knew any English. 
Chaucer may laugh at Cockney French, but the language in 
which he does it is tinged by the French of his own greater 
world. The wars which we associate with Crécy and Agin- 
court were in truth only quarrels between different branches 
of the same Royal House, and the golden lilies in our coat-of- 
arms outlived the French Monarchy. It is even more signifi- 
cant that in our quartering they took precedence of the 
Plantagenet leopards, which were promoted into lions. Our 
later wars were rather for trade and colonies than through 
national antipathy, because during the intervals of peace both 
nations invariably fraternised and copied one another. Our 
literature shows many traces of the process, which was always 
to our advantage artistically; and our philosophers of the 
seventeenth century were the acknowledged masters of those 
great men, especially of Montesquieu and Voltaire, who 
became the intellectual fathers of the Revolution. 

But the Revolution itself, for which English thinkers and 
institutions are so largely responsible, is even yet very 
generally misunderstood, and therefore misjudged, by 
Englishmen. There are few terms, perhaps, which stir more 
diverse feelings than the words “French Revolution.” To 
myriads of human beings they are the symbol of hope and 
progress, the assertion of an ardent faith; to many others 
they are synonymous with everything that is destructive and 
execrable. Among ourselves, probably, they still convey to 
the average man a dim and furtive sense of the guillotine, of 
executions, terror, pillage, of exceeding violence and injustice, 
of the great deeps of human society broken up and all its 
fiercer passions unchained, of a beheaded King and Queen, 
of nobles and ecclesiastics banished or massacred. So far as 
it goes, that notion is true; for all these things did happen, 
and for many of the actors in them no extenuation of any sort 
is possible; but this truth is not the whole truth. We have 
a right to condemn as the vilest of mankind the bulk of the 
revolutionaries, but, parodoxical as it may sound, we must not 
condemn the Revolution. In getting rid of the ancien régime 
it did an incalculable service to humanity. 

M. Alphonse Aulard, with his vast, minute, unrivalled 
knowledge of the French Revolution, is now available in our 
own language to remove from us the danger of misunder- 
standing the Revolution, and to explain the greatest event 
which has happened in the social and political progress of the 
modern world. These high praises require that we should 
examine his credentials. 

M. Aulard is a Professor in the Faculty of Letters ia the 
University of Paris. He is the author of many historical 
works, all of the highest quality and value. He was a large 
contributor, on the subject of the Revolution, to the great 
Histoire Générale du IV* Sitcle & Nos Jours, edited by 
MM. Lavisse and Rambaud. He has published five volumes 
of Etudes et Legons sur la Révolution Frangaise, which examine 
various details and phases of it. ‘There is another volume on 
Le Cultz de la Raison et le Culte de V Etre Supr2me, in which 
he distinguishes matters that are far too often confused 
together. Not least, there is also Taine, Historien de la 
tévolution Francaise. Finally, there is M. Aulard’s magnum 
opus, in every sense, the Histoire Politique de la Révolution 
Frangaise : Origines et Développement de la Démocratie et de la 
République. It is a great work in its subject, by its treatment, 
and in its size. In the original it forms a quarto volume in 
smallish print of eight hundred and five pages. This is what 
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Mr. Miall has translated; and his four volumes octavo, in 
good print, amount to one thousand four hundred and 
sixteen pages. The work proclaims itself solid by the right of 
bulk. Let us add, at once, that it asks for solid and serious 
readers. We would say, even more emphatically, that it 
deserves them. 


M. Ablard writes a clear, grave, sound, equable French. 
He is as sober in expression as he is in thought and judgment. 
He is rather a thoroughly good workman than a great artist 
in style. Or perhaps he shows his art best by suiting it so 
exactly to his subject. If there are no high flights, there are 
no fancies either, in his words and thoughts. There is no 
oratory, because there is neither passion nor prejudice in his 
presentation of the case. He is as impersonal and calm as a 
Judge should be in summing up. The facts are presented 
with lucidity and truth, with impressive and cumulative 
weight; but they are allowed to speak for themselves. For 
all these reasons, M. Aulard not only can be translated faith- 
fully into sound, sober, and workmanlike English, but he can 
be rendered without any loss into our language, if his trans- 
lator have an adequate knowledge of French and a sufficient 
mastery of English; and Mr. Miall has made a sound, sober, 
and workmanlike translation of M. Aulard. His work is not 
without blemishes: what work of nearly fifteen hundred closely 
printed pages could be? But there are not, we think, many 
positive errors in Mr. Miall’s rendering ; though we find some 
awkwardnesses of phrase, which, if they do not actually mis- 
represent the French, are unkind and violent to our English. 
Mr. Miall is to be congratulated on the whole upon his 
translation. Perhaps in many cases it would have been 
better to keep more strictly to English terms. For instance, 
“the Duke of Orleans” would be unexceptionable, but “the 
Duc” is questionable and irritating. 


Besides translating, Mr. Miall has provided a large number 
of biographical notes dealing with the chief characters. 
These will prove most useful to many English readers. They 
are not all quite unimpeachable, nor are they equal in execu- 
tion, but they are all trustworthy and sound in spite of some 
slight blemishes. For instance, the Comte d’Artois is called 
“the Duc” (IV. 27), and the death of Louis X VIIL. is given as 
occurring in September, 1829, instead of 1824. The sketch of 
Louis X VIII. is perhaps the most defective. It omits what 
was really good in him, his wit and scholarship; and what 
was least good, his questionable and factious behaviour in early 
days to Louis XVI. as Dauphin and as a new King. Still 
more extraordinary and unfortunate is the omission of 
Talleyrand, by far the most interesting French personage of 
the time, and certainly not the least famous or influential. 
In addition to these notes, there is a full summary of events. 
Mr. Miall has also written a long preface, which is perhaps 
dubious in some of its conclusions, and he has provided a full 
index of names, with a supplementary index of subjects. 
Altogether, he has produced a laborious and creditable work, 
and every English student who does not know M. Aulard 
already will be the better for reading it. We should not omit 
our due thanks to Mr. Fisher Unwin for venturing upon so 
large and costly an undertaking. We hope his four volumes 
will have a big private circulation; and still more that they 
will find their way, as they deserve, into every educational 
and public library throughout the whole British Empire and 
the United States, for they are indispensable as a work of 
reference. 

Let us, in conclusion, say briefly why; and we must begin 
by returning to M. Aulard. He has given more than twenty 
years to research as well as to writing and lecturing about his 
subject. He has gone to the original and contemporary 
documents, which no one else probably knows half so well. 
From this evidence, which cannot be explained away, he 
has constructed his history, with the impartiality and 
accuracy of the facts themselves. The resalt is very 
different from our general English notion, and from our most 
popular expression of it. Carlyle is no doubt a prophet, 
fervent, lurid; but with more heat than light, irritating and 
worse when one desires facts and clearness. For these things 
one should not go to a prophet. What Carlyle does not bring 
out with sufficient clearness is the untrustworthiness of Louis, 
the violence and the foreign sympathies of the Queen, the 
intrigues of both nobles and clergy, the imminent danger of 
rebellion and invasion, of savage and implacable reaction, 
which wherever it did happen was merciless. The crimes and 
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atrocities of the Revolution were by no means all on one side. 
M. Aulard brings out, on the other hand, the beneficent and 
liberating forces which led to the Revolution, as well as 
the miserable causes which provoked it, and made its 
tragedies inevitable. But, after all, it is the high tragedy of 
the whole event which transfigures for us so many even of the 
more violent and culpable actors. As Mr. Manning has said 
so wittily and elegantly in the most inimitable of his Scenes 
and Portraits, “‘ Humanity in the lump is a beast more terrible 
than any in the Revelation” :— 

“ Ah, no!” cried Renan, with a sudden vivacity. ‘“ There is the 

chief glory of the human race. They will sacrifice themselves for 
an impossible ideal. None of us can contemplate that great 
tragedy of the French Revolution without feeling cleansed by it. 
The enthusiasm of the people has a kind of terrible grandeur. In 
such moments of divine delirium all men assume heroic pro- 
portions. We may pity it for its fanaticism; we may pity it for 
being so easily duped; but it is impossible to deny its magnificent 
devotion to an ideal.” 
That ideal is working out, surely, inevitably, beneficently. It 
has created modern France,—the soundest, the most stable, as 
well as the most civilised of Continental countries. Most of its 
domestic reactionaries are disappearing, overcome by coups de 
liberté ; and already prepared, we may hope, for that appeasing 
and reconciling policy which her present Government is 
advocating. 

We should remember that our turbulent nobility had vanished 
in the Wars of the Roses. Henry VIII. had cleared out the 
monks. Elizabeth had checkmated the Papacy. Laud and 
our Episcopate were not supported by a dangerous and cruel 
international hierarchy. Our own Revolution was neither 
complicated nor embittered by any serious foreign danger and 
interference, nor had the English people been brutalised by 
centuries of injustice and gross misgovernment. The nation 
was left to settle its own accounts in its own way. Moreover, 
Napoleon only appeared after the Revolutionary factions had 
got out of hand, after their leaders had committed the worst 
excesses; but Cromwell was influential in our Revolution 
from the first, and was always strong enough to keep it from 
any dangerous extravagance. Yet we had to take the head 
of one faithless King, to expel another, and to deal very 
sternly with theological fanaticism and political theorisers. 
We should rather bless our good fortune than blame our 
French kinsmen indiscriminately ; though no blame can be 
too great for both Clerical and Jacobinical fanaticism, and for 
the inhuman atrocities of some of the Revolutionary leaders 
and their tools. 

Let us profit, then, in our own present by the experiences 
of France: recognising the danger of uprooting Constitutional 
foundations, and of playing too lightly with first principles, 
which are the most explosive of all things. And may we 
never forget that tyranny may come, and has come, from 
below in forms which are far more disastrous and irrevocable 
than any misgovernment and oppression from above. 





THE PROGRESS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.* 


Ir may perhaps be doubted whether much is to be gained at 
the present stage of the investigation into psychical pheno- 
mena by repeated examinations and analyses and discussions 
of the evidence which has already been collected. What is of 
far greater importance is the collection of more evidence ; and 
until this has been done our comprehension of the causes at 
work is incapable of any considerable advance. The greater 
part, for instance, of the last book of Mr. Frank Podmore 
(whose death has been a severe loss to the Society for 
Psychical Research) is nothing more than a restatement of 
facts which have long been known to specialists in the 
subject, and have been presented even to the layman on 
many occasions already. Nor do Mr. Podmore’s criticisms, 
admirable as they are, bring to light any new weaknesses 
in the various hypotheses which he discusses. But if we set 
upon one side this question of novelty, it must be admitted 
that The Newer Spiritualism is a scrupulously fair intro- 
duction to a confusing and controversial subject. 

Although, however, what is chiefly needed is the collection 
of more facts, it is also necessary that the new facts should 
be collected with intelligence. The investigators will run 
the risk otherwise of being overwhelmed by a flood of 
irrelevancies. Scientific research requires more than the mere 





amassing of details: it requires also a grasp of their signifi. 

cance. If we desire to prove the truth of a fact, and are 

looking for evidence to support it, we must determine before. 

hand what conditions the evidence must fulfil before being 

considered valid. In the same way, if we wish to investigate 

a field of knowledge and discover what causes are operating 

in it, we begin by framing an hypothesis, and then look for 

what evidence there may be for or against it. But here again 

we must determine beforehand what conditions the evidence 

must fulfil before being considered valid. A failure in this 

can only lead to a waste of energy; and this seems to have 

actually occurred in the past history of psychical research. The 

particular instance of which we are thinking is connected 

with Eusapia Palladino. This famous medium, with whose 

earlier history we are not here concerned, was investigated 

by three highly qualified researchers, whose monumental 

report was published a year ago in the Proceedings of the 

Society for Psychical Research. The hypothesis under con. 

sideration was that through the agency of Eusapia material 

objects were moved by some supernormal means. Now we 

suggest that it would have been desirable before beginning 

the investigation to decide on general grounds what kind of 

evidence was necessary to support this hypothesis. To 

some extent this was done. It was considered, for instance, 

that a report of the events written after the séance 

would leave room for many errors in memory, and that 

such a report would not be evidence of the necessary 

kind. A shorthand writer was therefore present at each 
séance, and a contemporaneous report was dictated to him 
by the experimenters. Many similar precautions were 
observed; but we cannot help thinking that this line of 
reasoning might have been carried further. Experience has 
shown that in the trying conditions of a séance, when the 
lighting is bad, and the attention must be on stretch for 
hours at a time, it is impossible to rely upon the evidence of 
the senses. Hallucinations of two kinds may creep in. 
First, there may be positive hallucination: we may think 
we perceive what is really not happening. In that case we 
should report a movement of the object which did not actually 
take place. Or, secondly, there may be (what is far com- 
moner) negative hallucination: we may fail to perceive what 
is happening. In that case, when we thought we were holding 
the medium’s hand, it might in reality be moving the object; 
and we should accordingly report as supernormal a movement 
of the object which was actually normal. Consideration 
would therefore seem to show that even a contemporaneous 
report cannot be evidence of the necessary kind if it depends 
entirely upon the sensations of the experimenters. Two 
further conditions are required: (1) the movements of the 
object must record themselves automatically, without the 
intervention of the human senses; and (2) the medium 
must be “controlled” automatically,—her arms, &c., 
must be held in such a way that any movements of them 
will record themselves without the intervention of the 
human senses. Apparatus for effecting this could easily 
be constructed, if it has not already been. But our 
present point is that because the importance of these two 
conditions was not clearly understood beforehand the whole 
of the immense labour employed upon the Eusapia report 
seems to have been wasted. Nor can we feel that the 
great amount of energy which Mr. Podmore devoted to criti- 
cisings its details was well spent. The whole of it was 
vitiated ab initio by the considerations which we have men- 
tioned, and which he himself had certainly perceived. It 
may be objected that evidence of the kind we require will 
never be forthcoming, that no medium will ever consent to 
such a “control” as we have described. We can only reply 
in Mr. Podmore’s words :— 

«Let renewed and again renewed attempts be made to procurs 
physical effects under automatic check, and automatically recorded, 
and until success has been obtained, let us leave Eusapia in 4 
decent obscurity. The mere fact that throughout its existence of 
more than sixty years modern spiritualism has no single piece of 
evidence of the kind to offer is in itself of extreme significance. 
If test experiments of the kind indicated have not been fre- 
quently tried—as we know they have been tried occasionally—so 
much the worse for the qualifications of the investigators. If 
they have been repeatedly tried, and have failed, so much the 
worse for the phenomena.” 

But whatever difference of opinion there might be as to 
the particular conditions necessary for valid evidence in this 
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discussion of them is most useful in helping to clear the mind 
before the beginning of the investigation. We have chosen 
onr example from the so-called physical phenomena. But 
what we have said seems to apply equally well to the more 
complicated branch of the subject. For instance, let us take 
the hypothesis that the spirit of Frederic Myers is indeed 
communicating with us through various automatists. What 
we suggest is that some one should thoroughly consider what 
kind of evidence is necessary for supporting this hypothesis. 
The task is by no means a simple one; and it appears never 
to have been systematically attempted. though in a frag- 
mentary way it has been often discussed. Such a discussion 
would probably have prevented the almost universal assump- 
tion that cross-correspondences are among the best evidence 
in support of this hypothesis. A cross-correspondence of the 
complex sort may be defined as “the production through two 
or more mediums of apparently disconnected ideas which 
when combined reveal a whole which could not bave been 
inferred from either of them singly.” Even if such things 
were common, might it not be argued that they would only 
prove that some conscious being was producing them; that 
they would scarcely prove that the conscious being was “in 
the spirit”; that they would certainly not prove that he was 
the particular dead person that he claimed to be? A cross- 
correspondence is a possible proof of organisation, not of iden- 
tity. Asa means therefore of verifying the hyp thesis from 
which we started above, all the experiments in cross-corre- 
spondence would seem to have been irrelevant. And although 
from other points of view they were undoubtedly of great 
interest, yet we can scarcely avoid thinking that experiments 
are more likely to be of use if the experimenters know clearly 
Leforehand within whut limits light is capable of being shed 
hy them. Such knowledge, for instance, will obviously 
influence the arrangement of the conditions under which the 
experiments are to be made. It would be generally admitted 
(to take an example) that the display by a trance personality 
of a piece of knowledge which is also in the possession of the 
experimenter could nut be accepted as evidence of anything 
more than telepathy. The experimenter, knowing this, aims 
so far as possible at extracting knowledge unknown to him- 
self, and also avoids acquiring any knowledge which he thinks 
it at all likely that the trance personality will reveal. This is 
one of the simpler rules which have already been arrived at 
from a clear comprehension of what kind of evidence is 
required to establish a certain hypothesis. If this eompre- 
hension were to be extended and tabulated, we might after 
many discussions and emendations arrive at a kind of code of 
regulations for experimenters. Such a code would be likely 
to prevent those little slips in the severity of the conditions 
which often render unsatisfactory the evidence collected so 
laboriously, and would at the same time save the investigators 
much of the worry involved in deciding upon the necessary 
conditions in each individual case. 





THE LAW AND THE CRIMINAL.* 

Sir Henry Sir in his book of reminiscences tells us of 
many things besides the work of the City of London Police 
with which his name is chiefly connected, but we shall pass 
by these other things with a bare mention. The episodes are 
naively told and put together; but the book contains many 
interesting facts and good anecdotes marked by a sort of hot- 
tempered positivene-s and a certain amount of prejudice. 
There are a few memories of Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
author’s cousin, which help to no further understanding of 
“R. L.S.” One wonders what the shade of “ R. L.S.” would 
have thought of the book containing Sir Henry Smith's 
recollections of ** Lou’ as a child” if it had ever been written 
in response to a publisher's suggestion. “I began,” says Sir 
Henry Smith characteristically, “ but soon, to use a sporting 
expression, ‘turned it up.’” For the rest, Sir Henry Smith 
writes of golf, which he enjoys the distinction of having given 
up, of racing, deer-stalking, hunting, and of dogs. He under- 
stands the training of retrievers as well as anybody. We 
come now to the author’s reminiscences of crime, and by far 
the. most interesting in the book ure those which reiate to 
ney unforgettable series of murders by “Jack the Ripper ” 
in 1888. 
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* There is no living man,” says the author, “ who knows as 
much of those murders as I do.” He was “within five 
minutes” of “the Ripper” one night, but has to admit that, 
although he had a fair description of the man, the man 
“completely beat” him and every police officer in London. 
Only one of the murders was committed within the City 
boundaries,—that in Mitre Court. Sir Henry Smith says :— 

“In August, 1888, when I was desperately keen to lay my 
hands on the murderer, I made such arrangements as I thought 
would insure success. I put nearly a third of the force into plain 
clothes, with instructions to do everything which, under ordinary 
circumstances, a constable should not do, It was subversive of 
discipline ; but I had them well supervised by senior officers. Tho 
weather was lovely, and I have little doubt they thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves, sitting on door-steps, smoking their pipes, 
hanging about public-houses, and gossiping with all and sundry. 
In addition to this, I visited every butcher’s shop in the city, and 
every nook and corner which might, by any possibility, be the 
murderer’s place of conccalment.” 

On the night of the Mitre Square murder two women were 
murdered within an hour. Sir Henry Smith says :— 

“The approaches to Mitre Square are three—by Mitre Street, 
Duke Street, and St, James’s Place. In the south-western corner, 
to which there is no approach, lay the woman, I was convinces 
then, and am convinced now, that hal my orders been carried out 
in the spirit—they may have been to the letter—the reign of 
terror would have ceased that night. The orders were to account 
for every man and woman seen together. It may be that the man. 
and woman, having made an appointment, went separately aml 
met in the Square. That does not exonerate the officers of the 
City Police. On hundreds of occasions I have defended them and 
stood up for them when unjustly accused of neglect or excess of 
duty; but that is not, as Shaver Quackenboss used to say, my 
‘platform’ now. The ‘ beat’ of Catharine Eddowes was a smal) 
one. She was known to a good many of the constables, but, 
known or not known, she was in the streets late at night, and 
must have been seen making for Mitre Square..... . The first 
discovery we made was that about one-half of the apron was 
missing. It had been severed by a clean cut. My men, thoroughly 
awake at last, were scouring the whole neighbourhood, and: one of 
them, Halse by name, who had been with us in Mitre Square 
thinking he had a better chance down Whitechapel way, ran wt 
his best pace in that direction. Goulston Street, Whitechapel, 1s 
a broad thoroughfare running parallel with the Commercial Koad, 
just one-third of a mile from the Square, and in that street, at 
the door of one of the model workmen's dwellings erected by 
Peabody, he saw a light, and, halting, found a constable of tho 
Metropolitan Force looking at the missing piece of apron. It was 
folded up, and immediately above, on the wall, written in chalk, 
were the words, ‘ The Jews are the men that won’t be blamed for 
nothing.’ It was thus proved beyond doubt that the murderer, 
on that evening, at any rate, made, in the first instance, for 
Whitechapel. Sir Charles Warren was instantly apprised of this 
discovery, and, coming down himself, ordered the words to be 
wiped out, alleging as his reason for so doing that he feared a 
rising against the Jews. This was, I thought, a fatal mistake, as 
Superintendent MacWilliam plainly told Sir Charles when he 
called about seven o'clock, accompanied by Superintendent Arnold. 
It is just possible the words, if photographed, might have afforded 
an important clue. The assassin had evidently wiped his hands 
with the piece of apron. In Dorset Street, with extraordinary 
audacity, he washed them at a sink up a close, not more than» 
six yards from the street. I arrived there in time to see tho 
blood-stained water. I wandered round my station-houses, hoping 
I might find someone brought in, and finally got to bed at 6 a.m, 
after a very harassing night, completely defeated.” 

The author goes on to give certain facts which have not been . 
published before. After the Mitre Square murder what pur- 

ported to be a part of the body of the murdered woman—tbis - 
is well known—was posted to the office of the Central News. 
The general opinion was that this was a gruesome practical 
joke. Sir Henry Smith thinks it was not, and he says that 
the medical report which was made for bim confirms bic 
belief. The author entirely dissents from Sir Robert Ande» 
son's conclusions lately published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
Sir Robert Anderson has no doubt that the murderer was 
low-class Jew, and that he owed his security to the fact that 
his fellow-Jews would not give him up to Gentile justice. Sir 
Henry Smith says with some reason that this is a serious 
charge against a part of the London population whose 
behaviour is superior to that of their Christian neighbours, 
and that it is incredible that the Jews had not enough know- 
ledge of the law to prevent them from becoming acgessory to 
the murders. Apparently Sir Robert Anderson founds his 
belief as to the nationality of the murderer partly on the 
writing on the wall which Sir Henry Smith describes, although 
Sir Robert did not mention that writing in his articles. Sir 
Henry Smith believes that Sir Charles Warren wiped out the 
chalked words with his own hand. When the Mitre Square 
murder was committed Sir Robert Anderson was in Paris, 
Immediately he returned, as he bas to!d us, he set to work to 
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“reinvestigate the whole case.” Sir Henry Smith writes of 
this: “A more fruitless investigation it would be difficult to 
imagine.” All this is very interesting, but we nevertheless 
think that these public recriminations between officials are 
greatly to be deprecated. 

Dr. R. F. Quinton’s book, which also lies before us, is an 
admirable survey of the progress which has been made in 
repressing crime and in reforming criminals. Dr. Quinton 
has had much experience of prisons, and we cannot overpraise 
the sound sense with which he always bears in mind the double 
purpose of imprisonment,—to deter, but also to reform. Dr. 
Quinton is: frankly optimistic; crime is decreasing, and the 
habitual criminals are not of the desperate type with which 
he was familiar in his earlier days. Yet the habitual criminal 
is stil! an unsolved problem. Even though he be less violent, 
he is as far from regeneration as ever; he works well and 
behaves decently in prison, but he invariably returns, and is 
to the end of his life an incubus to the State. Surely the time 
has come for special treatment in colonies of those in whom 
“ habituality " has been established. 





RAMPARTS OF EMPIRE.* 
Mr. Franx Fox has written an exceedingly good book. It 
is the best popular handbook to the Navy of to-day that we 
know, and also one of the most eloquent arguments on behalf 
of an Imperial system of defence. Like Dr. Fitchett, the 
writer is an Australian, and his oversea sympathies seem to 
give him a sounder historic perspective and a keener imagina- 
tive grasp upon the past than is common with us at home. 
"The first chapter may be commended to all who wish to see 
Nelson praised as he should be praised. Here is an excellent 
description of the Nelson tradition: “A furious and yet 
calmly considered eagerness to grapple with danger: a cold 
‘yage that any hostile vessel should dare to ride the waters in 
any part of the earth whilst a British Fleet was in being.” 
The historical sketch which follows is well done ; but it is in 
the technical chapters that Mr. Fox is at his best. He 
expounds intricate matters of structure, seamanship and 
gunnery as lucidly and as picturesquely as the late G. W. 
Steevens; and, like the sam2 writer, he does not carry too 
much paint on his brush. We like especially the passages 
where ‘he describes the great Naval Review during the Press 
Conference, and where he expounds the heroic history of the 
submarine. The last chapters are devoted to the story of 
Imperial naval organisation, from the days of Colonial 
subsidies to the British Navy to the scheme outlined at last 
year’s Imperial Conference, which involved something not 
unlike British subsidies to Colonial navies. When the scheme 
is perfected the contribution of the overseas dominions to 
‘the Imperial Navy will probably be “five ‘Dreadnought’ 
cruisers, ten swift unarmoured cruisers of the ‘ Bristol’ class, 
_ twenty destroyers, and ten submarines,”—a little fleet in itself 
as, well as a promise of greater things in the future. Mr. 
Fox's book should be in the hands of every boy, and of every 
man who wishes to get an intelligent view of the meaning of 
sea power. Not the least of its merits is the wise and sane 
temper in which it is written. A word of praise must be 
added for the many excellent illustrations. 





THE EXPOSITORS GREEK TESTAMENT.+ 


We congratulate the editor and the publishers on the 
eompletion of this very important work. That it is the final 
Greek Testament it would be rash to assert; but its present 
pre-eminence is certainly assured. So well established, indeed, 
is. it in this place that we can be content with a_ brief 
“description of what we have in these two new volumes. Dr. 
James Moffatt deals with the two Thessalonian Epistles. He 
-hokds, we see, that the “man of sin” was conceived to be of 
Jewish origin, and the restraining power the Roman Empire, 
not any particular ruler, but the whole system. This 
harmonises with the Apostle’s action and language; the 
_ situation, we must remember, had wholly changed when the 
Apocalypse was given to the world. Dr. Newport White 
holds the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles, while 
; allowing that there is much to be said on the other side. 
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The style, for instance, is different ; but it is acutely observed 
that the early Greek Christian critics did not found their objec. 
tions on the matter of style as they did when questioning the 
Pauline origin of Hebrews. As for the place which they occupy 
in the Apostolic life, Dr. White argues for a period of activity 
after the end of the first imprisonment. As to James, the 
commentator appears to be so much impressed by contradictory 
theories as to date and authorship that he hazards a conjecture 
—faute de mieux, as he explains—that an early epistle was 
written by St. James, and that what we have contains added 
elements. A somewhat similar question arises about the 
authorship of 1 Peter. Its contents generally, and the 
evident familiarity with the Septuagint, agree with the theory 
of the Apostle’s authorship. Only, could he have written 
such good Greek? It is “too literary”—let Professor 
Deissmann note—to be the work of a Galilean fisherman. 
But may not 8:4 S:ASavod %ypaya mean that Silvanus had put it 
into shape for him? As for 2 Peter, Mr. R. D. Strachan 
thinks that “there is an entire absence of evidence for the 
Petrine authorship.” Mr. David Smith has no doubt that the 
Johannine Epistles are by the same hand as the Gospel, and 
that this is the hand of the Apostle. There has been of late 
a very powerful consensus of opinion to this effect. Dr. 
Moffatt argues for the late date of the Apocalypse, and, 
indeed, its anti-Imperial tone, as we may call it, seems 
conclusive. And the late date also carries with it a negation 
of Johannine authorship. Professor J. B. Mayor has dealt 
with Jude, and Mr. Oesterley with Philemon. It only remains 
to mention Dr. Marcus Dods as having contributed the com- 
mentary on the Hebrews, the most important of the fifteen 
documents. Every one who has studied his commentary on 
the Gospel of St. John in Vol. I. will feel that it could not 
have fallen into worthier hands. 





SEARCHING FOR A WILDERNESS.* 

THE wilderness was not difficult to discover. When we reach 
p. 6 we find ourselves in the midst of it, a huge expanse of 
mangrove extending for many miles on either side of the 
Orinoco, of mangrove, our authors explain, and of nothing 
else. It is, as they say, “the land of a single tree.” No 
others grow there, at least for the present. For it will not 
always be so; the mangrove is reclaiming land from the 
river for man’s ultimate use. The mudbanks grow higher; 
soil is formed on them by the falling leaves, and other growths 
appear. The travellers had come in search of birds, and at 
first were disappointed. The tide was high, and no hunting- 
grounds were available. Then it began to fall, and in a few 
minutes the solitude was peopled. First came a scarlet ibis, 
then a pair of egrets in all their dangerous beauty; herons, 
curlews, and plovers in myriads, terns and macaws,—life in a 
thousand forms. The water was as full as the air; there 
were catfish, simple creatures which could be caught with 
a bare hook; the crucifix fish, with a cross and halo under its 
bony armour; the four-eyed fish and its enemy the crocodile; 
and crabs without number. Of land creatures there are none, 
save such as can live in the mangrove branches, as monkeys 
and capybaras, creatures like giant guinea-pigs. It was a 
place of many sights which Mr. and Mrs. Beebe picture for us 
in a very vivid fashion, and one, too, in which the conditions 
of life as far as climate was concerned were agreeable. It is 
but some six hundred miles from the Equator, and blankets 
were. wanted at night, and the highest day-temperature 
recorded was 86° (Fahrenheit). From this wilderness the 
travellers turned aside to a place not less interesting, the 
pitch-lake, La Brea. Here there is a village and a railroad, 
for the lake is a valuable asset, for which, as our authors say, 
nations have been ready to go to war. It may be said to be in 
two parts, the “ mother of the lake,” from which the rest is sup- 
plied, and the great expanse itself. This is of black pitch, but 
variegated with all kinds of growths,—flowers of many kinds, 
ferns, and palms. And when the pitch has been dug out, 
pools are formed, and these are inhabited by various kinds of 
fish,—inhabited, z.e., for a time, for the pitch fills in and the 
inhabitants disappear or perish. 

So far we have been speaking of the “wilderness” of 
Venezuela. The travellers made their way to another, not 
less rich in the treasures which they sought, in British Guiana. 
Our readers will be eager, we feel sure, to follow them there; 
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they found multitudes of curious and beautiful things, among 
them a fresh-water flying-fish. This did not indeed mount 
into the air, but skimmed along, just touching the surface with 
the deep keel of its abdomen. 





NOVELS. 

REST HARROW.* 
Ir will be remembered by those who have followed the 
fortunes of the incomparable Sanchia Josepha Percival in an 
earlier phase of her career that she was so convinced of the 
soundness of Mr. John Senhouse’s doctrines on marriage that 
she proceeded to put them into practice at his expense. 
Marriage, it should be explained, implied to him a servitude 
of the woman which was “ unspeakably wicked.” So Sanchia 
went off to live with an ill-conditioned young country gentle- 
man who had quarrelled with, and separated from, his wife, 
and whose manner of trimming his moustache Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett strongly condemns. Mr. John Senhouse, being in 
love with Sanchia, was greatly upset, and vented his feelings 
in verse—in which, to quote the words of his friend Mr. 
Chevenix, “ he identified her with a certain holy lady not a 
hundred miles from the kingdom of heaven”—and in prose, 
describing Ingram, Sanchia’s protector, as “a purple young 
bully, a product of filthy sloth, scabbed with privilege.” But 
he went further than this: he actually urged Ingram to marry 
Sanchia, thus incurring the terrible humiliation of playing 
the renegade to what he sincerely believed, rather than see 
her “done to death by a world of satyrs,”—i.e., conventional 
people who believed in the institution of marriage. It was all 
in vain, however, and Mr. Senhouse was driven to seek con- 
aolation in his botanical studies—he was a botanist of 
European fame—and in a protracted liaison with Mrs. 
Germain, a glowing brunette. We meet them in the opening 
chapter returning from the Continent, Mrs. Germain sumptu- 
ously and fashionably attired, Senhouse bareheaded, in a white 
sweater and grey flannels, “with sandals upon brown and sinewy 
feet uncovered by socks.” There was of course no question of 
marriage; when Mrs. Germain wanted it, he did not; and 
when he was prepared to sacrifice his convictions, she preferred 
her independence. Still, they were good friends, and might 
have remained so had not Mr. Chevenix reminded Senhouse of 
Sanchia, and told him that she had been left alone for a year 
by Ingram. Senhouse, promptly deciding that Sanchia 
wanted him and that he must go to her, tried to break with 
his siren but failed, and returned to the toils until she grew 
tired of him and married another man. Mr. Hewlett’s 
comment on the end of this episode is so characteristic 
of his humour and his taste that we give it in his own 
words :— 

“When she had gone and was safely married to an old admirer, 

our expended friend lay, like a gaffed salmon, faintly flapping on 
the bank, For a year or more he lay, and dated his recovery of 
tone from the moment of finding out the nature of his disaster. 
‘She was hungry, and I fed her. She was thirsty, and I gave her 
drink. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, Blessed, 
by all means, be the name of the Lord.’ ” 
Being freed from Mrs. Germain, the gipsy philosopher-poet no 
longer turned to Sanchia, but buried himself in a valley in 
the Wiltshire Downs, where he built himself a hut, “living 
principally on vegetables of his own growing and cheese 
which he made from the milk of a flock of goats.” The same 
goats, we are told, found “eatage” in the woods and the 
valley bottoms. Mr. Hewlett may no doubt be able to find 
ancient authority for “eatage,” but there are plenty of 
archaisms which are not worth reviving,—e.g., “cooly” for 
cool occurs in Spenser. Anyhow, “eatage” is a vile word. 
Mr. Hewlett might just as well have said, in describing 
Senhouse’s attire, that he adopted “the garbage of a Bedouin.” 
As a matter of fact, one of his characters—the literary under- 
gardener who reads Dante and Virgil—does remark of Sanchia 
on p. 225: “She had no wrappage to hide her blissful shape.” 
It is curious to note how the exuberance of preciosity lapses 
into the fatuity of the Babu. 

Meantime, Sanchia having been installed first of all as a 
sort of superior housekeeper at Wanless, Ingram’s country 
place, was gradually promoted to be bailiff, head-gardener, 
agent, and major-domo. In the exercise of these multifarious 
functions she won universal respect by her all-round efficiency, 
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and fully earned her salary of £200 a year. This went on for 
eight solid years, during the last of which Ingram was away 
travelling in the East. He returns with a house-party, 
including two ladies,—the elderly Mrs. Devereux and a young 
and beautiful widow, Mrs. Wilmot. Sanchia does not appear 
at dinner, but she sups téte-d-téte with Ingram. The scene of 
her entry is excellently upholstered :— : 
“He was at table when she came in and shut the door behind 
her, at a table fairly naped, with fine glass, silver, and flowers 
upon it. There was hothouse fruit, too, a melon, a little pyramid 
of strawberries in fig-leaves. He was eating smoked salmon and 
bread and butter with appetite. By his side, half empty, was a 
champagne glass, A pint bottle stood at his elbow.” 
After being encircled by his arm, Sanchia kissed him con- 
descendingly; there was then “a sharp short tussle of wills 
+++... but in the end he kissed her lips, the more ardently 
for their withholding. Then he allowed her to sit by the 
table, not far off, and resumed bis smoked salmon and his 
zest.” Unfortunately for him, Ingram casually let drop the 
remark, after completing his meal of kisses and smoked 
salmon, that his wife was dead, and Sanchia suddenly awoke 
to the consciousness that Ingram was a beast,—a savage, 
sensual beast. His best friends bad been all along alive to his 
shortcomings, and, as we have seen, Mr. Hewlett condemned 
his moustache (see p. 51) as well as his mouth; but it took 
Sanchia eight years of intimate association to recognise his 
inherent animalism. Sanchia, we are told, was anything but 
a fool. Not only was she a splendid manager, with a superb 
appetite, a perfect digestion (p. 132), and a very fine pair of 
legs (p. 52) which we are never allowed to forget. She was also 
a goddess in her own right, reminding Mr. Senhouse and Mr. 
Hewlett by turns of Aphrodite, Demeter, Artemis, a nymph 
in Tanagra, an Oread, a Sibyl, and a virgin of the Athenian 
procession. If she had been an ordinary woman, she would 
doubtless have recognised Ingram for what he was, “a 
purple bully,” or a human hog, as we should prefer to call, 
him. But being a goddess, and therefore an extraordinarily 
bad judge of human character, she was moved by a noble 
compassion to come to his rescue at the cost of her own repu- 
tation — According to the Senhouse ethics, a woman’s virtue 
would seem to vary inversely with the worth of the man, 
to whom she sacrifices herself—However, after swallowing 
camels contentedly for eight years, Sanchia was choked 
by a gnat,—Ingram’s reference to his wife’s death, and 
the atrocious underlying insinuation that he proposed to 
regularise Sanchia’s position by marrying her, Meantime 
Mrs. Devereux had been making herself disagreeable, and 
Mrs. Wilmot, the lady whose lips were always wet, had 
developed jealousy. The house-party broke up abruptly, 
and Ingram was shortly afterwards soundly horsewhipped 
by the literary under-gardener, who was deeply in love 
with Sanchia, and resented Ingram’s proprietorship. Sunchia’ 
herself, summarily dismissed as an accomplice in this 
act of poetic justice, returns to her family, and after 
a short time is received back by society, on the supposition 
that Ingram is going to make an honest woman of her. In 
due course a formal announcement actually appeared of her 
engagement and impending marriage to the “ ravaging beast,” 
but at the eleventh hour she changed her mind, fled . 
from bim to the Wiltshire Downs, and became the wife of the 
hatless and barefooted vegetarian. Since the days when the , 
maudlin sentiment of the “elective affinities” was lacerated . 
by Canning there has been nothing to equal the Inscious 
ineptitude of the closing scenes of this extraordinary 
novel. 

It is only fair to Mr. Hewlett to admit that, in intermittent: + 
glimmerings, he seems to recognise the absurdity, the incon- 
sistency, and the ignominy of his hero and heroine. The 
story is described, on the lucus a non principle, as “a comedy 
of resolution,” for in spite of the hectic gaiety of Mr. Chevenix 
and Sanchia’s father—who indulge in the distracting habit 
of ending up their sentences respectively with “ What?” and 
with “ Hey ?’’—there is little mirth and plenty of irresolution 
in these pages. In lucid intervals Mr, Hewlett tells the truth 
about Senhouse, and lets the philosopher write himself down 
as a funk, a renegade, and an ass,—and he certainly is “an 
unending ass.” It would be unjust, therefore, in face of this 
suicidal candour, to accept Mr. Senhouse seriously, or to regard 
the book as a tract in glorification of free love as opposed to ° 
marriage. Senhouse’s views on this point are expressed with’ 
great precision, but his practice is sadly to seek. He not only’ 
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offered to marry Mrs. Germain, but at the end of the book he 
distinctly announces his intention of marrying Sanchia in a 
week. Of course there is the possibility that at the last 
moment one or other of them backed out. The ways of 
goddesses and gipsy poets are inscrutable. We can only 
hope that nothing occurred which will warrant a further 
instalment of their life-history. Queen Anne, who had no 
legs, is dead; Sir Richard Calmady, the legless Baronet, has 
been allowed to subside into oblivion; oblivion is the kindliest 
meed for the eccentric and anarchical heroine who has exposed 
her creator not merely to criticism but to ridicule. 

Imagine people wanting to read such a book as this when 
the whole field of sane and healthy English fiction, past 
and present, is open to them! Yet apparently there is a 
market for such wares, and readers eager to swallow all this 
nauseating twaddle and inane frippery. Of such persons we 
can only say with Ben Jonson :— 


“ Tf they love lees and leave the lusty wine, 
Envy thom not their palate with the swine.” 





Jemmy Abercraw. By Bernard Capes. (Methuen and Co, 
6s.) —Mr. Capes has done in this book what, for all his literary 
ability, he has not always succeeded in doing,—given his readers a 
vory well constructed and interesting story. After introducing 
his hero, who, we may say, is a highwayman of a very attractive 
kind, the author begins his tale proper with a promising 
mystery. Why does Sir Horace Clare, who seems to be a half- 
crazy dabbler in alchemy, not likely to harm any one but himself, 
suddenly summon his seventeen-year-old daughter Kitty, and 
command her on her filial obedience to marry an unknown 
stranger? The answer to that question occupies us for the two 
hundred and fifty pages that are left us, and does so with an 
excellent result in the way of entertainment. There is an adroit 
admixture of political interest, for the scene is laid at a critical 
time, after the “ Forty-five” had failed, but before the Jacobites 
had given up their hopes. The part that Jemmy Abercraw plays 
in the drama is well contrived. The tale is one of surprises, 
of which, lest we should spoil the interest, we will say nothing but 
that they are skilfully devised and skilfully sustained. 


By Ways They Knew Not. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.)—This is a pleasant little story of modern life, 
though the coincidences in it are rather difficult to credit. The 
central figure, that of Sybil Kent, who cannot forgive her 
husband, is well drawn, and the pictures of the little girl and 
old Italian servant are quite delightful. 


ReapaBie Novets.—Tales of the Tenements. By Eden Phillpotts. 
(John Murray. 6s.)—We must say that the aspect of Dart- 
nioor revealed in this volume does not stir our hearts. These 
“Tales” are somewhat squalid, with an occasional relief of a 
grim humour, but not attractive. The Tender Passion. By 
M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). (John Long. 6s.)— 
Fifteen short stories, all good, “The Maid who Knew her Mind” 
being, perhaps, the best. ——The Missing Delora. By E. Phillips 
Qppenheim. (Methuen and Co. 63.)—A very skilfully contrived 
story, in which the secret is admirably kept. The Girl in the 
Case. By Robert Barr. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—A story of the 
ways of American business. It has reached a second edition. 
Jacqueline of the Carrier Pigeons. By Augusta H. Seaman. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d.)—A story of the siege of Leyden 
#y the Spaniards, very well told. A Week at the Sea, By H. Avery. 
(Stantey Paul and Co. 6s.)—A very amusing story with a well- 
ananaged element of the serious. Harmen Pols, Peasant. By 
‘Maarten Maartens. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A very clever, but 
surely somewhat caricatured, picture of Dutch life and manners. 

The Lame Englishman. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell and 
Co. 63.)—A spirited story of the fall of the Roman Republic of 
4850. The hero is a fine fellow, but the Commandments are 
inding even on the most enthusiastic champions of freedom. 
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SOME BOOKS 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the wesk as have not been 
eeserved for review in other forms] 


By 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. net.) 
—-Professor Kent arranges the utterances of the Prophets in 
chronological order, explaining, as he proceeds, the references to 
llebrew politics and social conditions as well as the relation of 
the poople to foreign Powers. This arrangement is a much more 
eormplex xetter ther might at first sight appear. Amos comes 


The Sermons, Epistles, and Apocalypses of Israel’s Prophets. 





te 
first; his sermons are “the earliest examples of oral prophecy.” 
But it is not the Amos of our Bibles. Professor Kent divides the 
contents of the book into “Original” and “ Secondary.” Tho 
superscription is said to be added by a later Judean editor. 
verses 9-12 of the fisst chapter, containing the denunciations of 
Tyre and Edom, are pronounced to be secondary. The misdeeds 
of the Edomites at the fital destruction of Jerusalem in 58g seem 
to be in the mind of the writer of verse 11. The passage in which 
the interference of the priest Amaziah and the Prophet's reply are 
described is attributed to a disciple of the Prophet. On the 
whole, however, the prophecy is reckoned as “original.” gp 
is that of Hosea. When we coma to the Book of Isaiah wa 
find ourselves faced, as might bo anticipated, with some 
very difficult problems. Some of the contents of the book are 
attributed to the historical Isaiah, while some, a3 portions of iv., 
xxxii., &c., are assigned to the later Persian, or even the Greek, 
period ; xxiv., again, is said to be of “a very late date,” possibly 
the time of the Maccabees. Joel is put in the latest of the Persian 
period; Jonah, Daniel, and Zechariah are said to belong to the 
Greck and Maccabean period. The earlier part of Daniel is 
assigned, we sec, to the third century B.C. It is quite impossible 
to examine Professor Kent’s conclusions in detail. Sometimes he 
seems somewhat arbitrary ; but we are quite well aware that he 
may have reasons which we have no means of appreciating. The 
very narrow limits of Hebrew literature make criticism somewhat 
uncertain. With nothing cutside the Cancnical books with which 
to compare them, the critic must always be moving uncertainly. 
We can realise the truth by imagining a similar state of affairs 
in our own literature. But the book is of the greatest value. To 
read the Prophets with its help is to see in them much hitherto 
obscure or altogether hidden. 

The Rise of the Papacy. By W. Ernest Beet, M.A. (Charles 
H. Kelly. 33. 6d.)—-Mr. Beet carries on the story of a previous 
volume. In that he dealt with the Roman See, first under the 
pagan and then under the early Christian Emperors. In this 
book, distinguished by the moderation of its tone, as well as by its 
able grasp of the subject, he sets out the causes which made the 
See into a world-power. From early times we see, now and then, 
indications of the future. It was, indeed, antecedently improbable 
that the Roman Bishop should taka rank as an ordinary prelate. 
Nothing was more natural than an appeal to Roma, ani a 
power to which such appeals are made soon begins to command. 
Such a command we find in tho decretal addross21 by Popo 
Siricius to a Spanish Bishop strictly prohibiting the marriags 
of the clergy. Siricius and his successor together occupied 
the Chair for seven years only. In 492 came Innocont I. His 
pontificate was unusually long—fifteen years—and he united all 
the qualities which were needed for the work which fell to him. 
Of course the main cause of his rise was the humiliation of 
the secular power. It was in his time that the sack of Rome by 
Alaric happened. Men still looked to the Imperial city, but 
the figure of Caesar that attracted them had been hopelessly 
humiliated. Another cause is to be seen in the controversies 
which convulsed the Church of the fifth century. Both Pelagianism 
and Nestorianism contributed something to the result. Mr. Beet 
goes with admirable care and diligence through many complicated 
questions as they arise from time to time, and shows how Roma 
contrived to secure advantage from their discussion and settle- 
ment. There were occasional setbacks, as when Zosimus, the 
feeble successor of Innocent, entangled himself with Pelagianism. 
Still, on the whole, there was marked progress, and we may say 
that the future was assured when the pontificate of Leo the Great 
came to an end in 560. He, it may be remarked, had reigned 
twenty years, another instance of a seasonably long tenure of 
power, 


Two volumes of a new series of biographies, “ Leading 
Americans,” Edited by W. P. Trent (G. Bell and Sons, 7s. 64. 
net per vol.), are before us. These are Leading American Essayists, 
by William Morton Payne, LL.D., and Leading American Novelists, 
by John Erskine, Ph.D. The “essayist” volumsa has the 
advantage that its four subjects, Washington Irving, Emerson, 
Thoreau, G. W. Curtis, are all familiar names to the English 
reader, An introduction gives us an account of some minor 
writers in the same lina. Among these Dana, Willis, Channing, 
Margaret Fuller, Charles Eliot Norton, and C. D. Warner may be 
mentioned, with perhaps Alcott, though he is chiefly known at 
second hand as the father of Louisa Alcott. To speak of the four, 
we may say that the figure of Washington Irving is one of the 
most gracious conceivable. On this side of the Atlantic one of 
his attractions is a distinct partiality for England. His own 
country did not fail to appreciate him. H> was made Secretary 
of Legation in England, and later on became Minister in 
Spain, Another honour, so to speak, was his nomination by 
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“Tammany ” as Mayor of New York, The life of Emerson is 
more out of the common. Seldom has there been a stranger 
combination of qualities. As his biographer puts it, his own 
words, “ hitch your wagon to a star,” describe his way of thinking 
andacting. But here, as in the next biography, that of Thoreau, 
we are onfamiliar ground. No figures in American literary history 
are better known than these two. Of George William Curtis we 
may say that he was more distinctively American. The list of six 
novelists is headed by Charles Brockden Brown, a name which will 
be absolutely strange to most English readers. James Fenimore 
Cooper comes second. Cooper is very little read here, if we may 
judge from the rarity of any reprints of his tales. Yet one of the 
greatest characterisations of fiction is “ Leatherstocking.” His 
very strong anti-British feeling has doubtless stood in his way. 
William Gilmore Simms is a little-known name, but the other three, 
Hawthorne, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Bret Harte, rank as high 
among readers on this side as any English novelists, excepting, 
perhaps, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. Here, though there is 
yet much that might be said, we must leave these two highly 
interesting volumes, both of them, we must not forget to add, set 
off by excellent portraits. 





Stories and Story-Telling. By Professor E. P. St.John. (8.8.U. 
2s, net.)—The words “In Moral and Religious Education” are 
added on the title-page, and they in a way differentiate the book. 
The author occupies the Chair of “Religious Pedagogy” in an 
American University, and is writing about a familiar subject. 
That he will teach any one who has not the gift how to write a 
good story no one expects, least of all, we should imagine, the 
author himself; but he lays down some true principles and 
formulates useful rules with which possessors of the gift may 
profitably acquaint themselves. A serviceable chapter, “ Where 
to Find Stories,” concludes the book. It has been supplemented 
with the names of some English volumes, 





The Historians of the English Reformation. By the Rev. John 
Stockton Littell. (A. R. Mowbray and Co. 10s. net.)—Mr. Littell 
seeks to provide the teacher of Church history with a valuation of 
the sources to which he must have recourse. He begins with 
Hume, and discusses, to mention the chief names of a considerable 
list, Macaulay, Froude, Hallam, Freeman, Green, and Stubbs. 
Another chapter is devoted to “Roman Catholic Writers,” a very 
diverse company with Cardinal Gibbons at one pole and Lord Acton 
at the other. Then American authors are described, not without 
some severe criticism. We cannot undertake to review Mr. 
Littell’s judgments, and must be content with this mention of his 
book, We may give our testimony, however, to its completeness. 





Co-operative Congress, Plymouth, 1910. (Co-operative Printing 
Society, Manchester.)—This, the Report of the forty-second 
Congress, is, as might be expected, full of interesting matter. 
It is illustrated also with photographs of various objects 
and portraits of delegates. We cannot go into the details of 
the many subjects dealt with; one, however, we may mention. 
Something, it seems to us, might be done in bringing producers 
more into touch with the Co-operative movement. Most of the 
articles sold in the ordinary Co-operative Stores are imports; of 
the few that are not, fruit is one. Does the ordinary store 
manager make it a rule to get into relations with the grower? 
This is now especially important in view of the increase of small 
holdings. 





The Conquest of New Spain. Vol. III. (The Hakluyt Society.) 
—This third volume contains various maps and plans which illus- 
trate Bernal del Castillo’s story. There are plans of the city of 
Mexico (1562), and of the city and lake (1524), maps (dated 1560 
and 1608),a French plan of the city (1769), and a representation 
of the valley from rocent surveys. 





Poreclain and How to Collect It. By Edward Dillon. (Methuen 
and Co, 6s.)—In this volume we have what we may call a 
practical application to the purposes of the collector of such 
portions of the information contained in the author’s larger work 
as are pertinent. Some subjects, such as material and history, 
are less fully treated; others, as the details of the principal 
public collections in England, are emphasised. The book is all 
that could be desired, a servicable manual from the hand of one 
who knows all about the matter. 





In the series of “Manuals of Elementary Science” (S.P.C.K., 
2s. 6d.) we have The Spectroscope and its Work, by H. F. Newall, 
M.A. Professor Newall warns his readers not to expect too much. 
If his book moves them to study the phenomena for themselves, 
it will have done enough, And that it may so move them, let 








them mark the list of the “uses to which the spectroscope has 
been put” on p. 2 of the introduction. Among these is the dis- 
covery of the complexity of light and of a clear characteristic 
for every element; a number of astronomical facts, such as the 
composition of the heavenly bodies, their movement and their 
development. Coming to terrestrial matters, we have the relations 
of electricity, the relation between matter and ether, improve- 
ments in the manufacture of steel, and study of the circulation of 
the blood, 
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Taft (Ww. H. ), Political Isstes and Oniiooks, crivo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Taki (S.), Three Essays on Oriental Painting, roy 8vo (Quaritch) net 
Theal (G. M.), The Yellow and Dark Skinned People of ‘Africa South of 

the Zambesi, 8vo (Sonnenschein) 
Thompson (L. B.), Half. Holidays with Animals, roy 8vo.. (Gay & Hancock) 
Thorburn (T. J.), The Resurrection Narratives and Modern Criticism, 8vo 


(K. Paul) net 
Tirard (H. M.), The Book of the Dead, cr Svo ... sie .P.C.K.) 
‘Trevena (J.), Bracken: a Novel, cr 8vo > (Aiston Rivers) 
‘Treves (Sir F.), Uganda for a Holiday, 8vo “(Sinith & Elder) net 
Tucker (J. L.), Contracts in Engineering, (Hill Pub. Co.) net 
Tucker (T. G.), Life in the Roman World of N 





, 1émo. eeeceeececeecceooes 








0 and St. Paul, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Vrooman (C. S.), American Railway Problems in the Light of European 
Experience, cr 8vo (H, Frowde) net 
Walford (L, B.), Recollections of a Scottish Novelist, 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 
Wer ©. E.), Hereditary Characters and their Modes of Transmission, 
(E, Arnold) - 
Yoke of Circumstance, cr 8vo 
Wardle (J.), The Little Gray Man, cr 8v0 is 
Watanna (0.), Tama, cr 8vo ....... 
Westell (W. P.), The Book of the Anima! I 
Whishaw (F.), An Empress in Love, cr 8vo ... 
Whitham (G. L.), The Red Knight, er 8vo 
Wilmot (S. E.-), Forest Life and Sport in India, 8vo .. 
Wilson (R.), Men of Mark in the History of Western. 
Withers (H.), Stocks and Shares, cr 8vo ... 
Weight (Ww. P.), Alpine I Flowers and E Bock 


(E. Xenold} 

: .. (Harper) 
: Mammals” + (Dent) net 
vectininanmnaalt Paul) 
' Bi ickie) 

_.(E. Arnold) net 
trope (Nelson) net 
..(Smith & Elder) net 
roy 8vo (Headley) net 


LIBERTY'S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Re 


gent Street, London 


From October ist, r9r0o, the PRICES of 


NAPIER 
NAPIER 


Models will be:— 


Wheelbase § ft. ove eos oes 
Wheelbase 8 ft. ro in. ow ove 
(Colonial type), Wheelbas eS ft ro in 
(Model de Luxe), Wheelbase 9 ft. ro in 
(Special extra strong Colonial type, \ Whee 
base 9 ft. ro in. on ae 
Wheelbase ro ft. 

(Special long wheelba: ase), Wheelbase 10 ft. 
Wheelbase 11 ft. 2 in. eis 

Wheelbase 11 ft. 2 in. 

ti ft. or in, 


SMOKELESS NOISELESS 


2 cy!., Live-axle, 
cyl., Live-axle, 
cyl., Live-axle 
cyl., Live-axle 
cyl., Live-axle 


cyl., Live-axie, 
cyl., Live-axle 

. 6 cyl., Live-axle, 
. 6cyl., Live “axle, 
, Ocyl., Live-axle, Wheelbase 
We reserve to ourselves the right to charge any differ- 
ence in price if the tyre-makers increase their prices. 


¢ia. 


We recommend 

Rudge-Whitworth 

Detachable Wirc 

Wheels. They are 

worth the extra 
cost. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Shi om passes. 
New CATALOGUE freo on application. 
DENT nd cCo., Ltd., 
, of the great Weets minster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, ahead 


ACCIDENTS oF att uinos, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, 
BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 

INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


@ow Incorporated with the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Pail up, £200,000. 
laims paid, £5,800,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LoNbon A. Viay, See 


THREE YEARS’ S, F. EDGE, Lid., 


14 New Burlington Street, 


CUARANTEE. London, W. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


SIN 


TRADE-MALE. 





etary. 





ALLIANCE | 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orricz: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.v.0, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepare4 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax {s 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which {s 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured's income) is an important advantage to 

Life Policy holders, 
Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents, Aguiensens for Agencies invited. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


OBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


13s. per ib.—In fib, 4th, and % ib, Tins, 


Major Watter Wincriecp writes :—“ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
az a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard, 





AND 
its 


DISCOMFORTS 


AVOIDED 


OBESITY 


CAN BE 


by replacing your bread and toast with 


KALARI BISCUITS. 


PALATABLE, NO DRUGS, NO DRASTIC DIET. 





Sample and Booklet free from 


CALLARD & CO., 90 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


DUTCH!SALES EVERY DAY 
BULBS 


(Saturnpars Excerrep) 
At 10.30 o'clock at 
10,000 LOTS 
SOLD 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ 
WEEKLY. 


Central Sale Rooms, 
67 & GS CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Estas. 73 rears. CATALOGUES FREE. 
BULBS AND PLANTS. 
SALES BY AUCTION EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND THURSDAY. 


Catalogues post-free. 


STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS 
(ESTABLISHED 1760), 


neal KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 











A ‘D, 


1 OPTION OF PURCHASE, ove? 
Near Beacon Hotel.—Apply 


I N DHE 


REMENHAM.—TO BE LET, with 
8 acres of Field and Garden, Spleudid positon, 
R, BAGOT EVERARD, 
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THOMAS & SONS, 
sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 
Messrs, THOMAS & SONS, besides being 


well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 


KENT—600 feet, facing & 
Grounds 6 acres. 
Owner (49) artistic, musical. 
water, modern sanitation. 





LADY DESIRES POST as SECRETARY in 

. CHARITY ORGANISATION or other SOCIAL WORK. ‘Training, 

and two years’ experience as Secretary to a Committee of the Charity 

Organisation Society. Excellent testimonials,—Box 43/7, The Sp ciator, 
1 Wellington Street, Straud, London, W.C. 

GENTLEMAN of refinement WANTED as PAYING 

GUEST in country home of retired professional man. Splendid position — 


yuth. Italian terraced gardens, view 20 miles to 
Station, large Village (telephone, 2 doctors) under em 
Antique furniture throughout. Company's 


Billiards, tennis my and cart. Terms (inclusive) 











other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 5 HR and Bi AT’ es eh ee + ey ee bag 
or country wear, for which they employ IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 


a special staff of highly skilled workmen, 








EXAMINATION, 
JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-193), 3rd November. 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. The 


y 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECRETARY, 


STREET, CROSVENOR S$ AR Civil Service Cc ‘ommiseion, Burlington Gardens, London, W. és 
all BRUOK QU E, W. NNGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Se — = Vy wae See Gentis man’s Gan, oak a apt. ager oe Three youre 
e s rv : .C.E, Positio te iration «¢ 
Terms of Subscription. Shee eneupel-ddiiedie Box 22k, The Spectator, 1 Wellington ‘Bire t, Serand, 




















London, W.C. 
Parante wu ADVANcE, PwIma > rw tT: : 
Hey. O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Liwited, 
Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. have VACANCTES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
Including postage to any part of the United YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
TERRIDEED  snxesescessnsinecesenvonsenstnnceannerteneces 8 6.....014 3.....0 7 2] required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kyzech, Limited, Witton, Birmingne m. 
Including postage to any of the gy She want’. Misia on ce "1 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, = ~ = 
India, China, Japan, AC, ........cccccccceseseees Se 6 ann 0163... 0 8 2 IR B } K CO L LEGsB : 
a —— TS BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 
TR " — SESSION COMMENC ED 23rax SEPTEMBER, 1910. 
Buus COLUMBIA. (To old Etonians and Others.) The College provides DAY AND EVENING COURSES for DEGREES 
Money may be profitably and securely invest cen ty rroperty: OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTS, 


where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For f par- 
ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C,, Box 118. References: G. H. 
Hallam, Esq., “ Ortygia,””’ Harrow on-the-Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John's Rectory, North Vancouver. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


SCIENCE, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Economics, 
Post-graduate and Research Work in well-equipped Laboratories. 


LAWS, and ECONOMICS, under RECOGNISED TEACHERS 
Tay hy, 


— Classics, “English, French, German, Logic, History, Gen 
logy. 


SUBJECTS: 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, ‘ 


Mathematics, ex 


Full partic ulars on n AP) lication to the SEC RETARY. 


QT. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGIL 





fg rounded ee). pts BY CORRESPONDENCE, HELP and 
IRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Special Subject 
OoOUNTY o ¥F LONDON. for 1910-11, “‘ Architecture”), Essay Class (Subject for 1910 ll, ‘ * Nine teontha 
——e Century Poets”), History, Geography, Philo sophy, Languages, & ac. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the | The Classes, under the direction of an ho morary Committee of Ladic: con- 
following positions :— ducted by Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who rk in 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, FULHAM.—TWO ASSIS. | direct communication with their Students, Preparation for Examinations, Fees 
TANT-MISTRESSES. Principal subjects, Classics and History, | from 12s. per term.—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's 


Subsidiary subject for one, Scripture. 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PUTNEY.—FORM MIS- 
TRESS to teach Mathematics to London Intermediate standard. 
The successful candidates will be required to commence work after 
Christmas, 1910. 
Candidates must possess a University Degree or other yaa qualifica- 
tion, The minimum salary attaching to each position is £120 a year, rising by 
annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of £220, 
Acommencing salary higher than the minimum will, however, be allowed to a 
candidate entering the service with satisfactory experience of work of a similar 
nature. 
Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together with 
a ayo of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER London 
‘ounty Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 7th November, 1910, accom- 
_— by copies of three testimonials of recent date, Al) communications on 
subject must be endorsed “ H.4,” and must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a p Seguliiation 


for employment. L. GOM 
Clerk ¢ ° London —™ Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W 





Classes, Ec dinburgh, 





| | ee 


(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Mo 
A.C.A,, 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three 


th 


the School, 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





GIRLS’ 


ASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGIIAM, 
G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
dern Lan cunres Tripos), 
livuse- 


Head-Mistress— Miss 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hag! ey Road (next door to the Schoo!). 


Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW 


Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H, KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 

SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
Beautiful healthy situa- 
sea, twenty min ut a) 


ALLASEY GRANGE 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls, 
» minutes from the 
railfrom Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNEIR (late Head-Mist of 
e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETA RY at 


Telephone: 381 Liscard, 
ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. H 


12th October, 3910, e —Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, —e Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
: S °S | Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring I'r neh ; 
EAD- -MISTRESS WANTED for JAMES ALLEN’S Twolve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical ‘Tra ning 5 Special Terms for 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, DUI.WICH.—The Governors are about to opt Ministers’ Daughters.—For 'Prospe ctus apply PRINCIPAL. 

a Head-Mistress for the above School in accordance with the Scheme of the | =!" 
Board of Education. The Head-Mistress must be a Graduate of a University ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GA RI ENS, 
in the United Kingdom, or have such other equivalent qualifications as may HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Sa sgerores be the Board of Education. ) Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Bdncation 
the school. he present aaah cr ot pupils is #27. Aaguete pupil in | on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

n mt number o ) . , ¥ or ad ad Examinat nd fo Jniversitie 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from the required, “Healthy situation. ‘Tennis, hocke bev, — for the Unit ties if 


ication, accompanied by twelve copies 


undersigned, to whom the forms of 
be sent on or tetene the 24th October 


of not more than six testimonials, m 


appli 





EASTBOURNE. 


UEEN WO OD, 


instant. Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond, ((iirtom 
The Head-Mistress pepetated will enter office after the Christmas Vacation. | Co ege).—First-rate Mc dern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
No personal canvass of Governors is ——- New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playinz-telds 
h Coll Lond SE +. to the and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming, 

Dulwic a) . mdon, 5... Governors, - 
th October, 1910. JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School fur Girls 
ICGCTORIA COLL EB @ BZ, | (Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses end Lady Matron, Pine 
school and house buildings; Macres of cround with long sea-fronta sunby 


STELLENBOSCH, 
CAPE COLONY, 


PROFESSORSHIP (CONJOINT) OF PHILOSOPHY. 


ail lications are invited for the position osition of Conjoint Professor of Philosophy 
above College. Candidates must Graduates with Honours in Philo- 
sophy in a recognised bayer po and it is desirable that they should be 
Specially qualified i in Ethics and Politics, Commencing salary Four Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds Sterling per annum. 
Further information can be obtained from Mr. GEO. G. CHISHOLM, 
12 Hallhead Road, Edinburgh, with whom final applications should be lodged 
not later than October 26th. 


EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LUTTERWORTH GRA} GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP 


of the above-named School. Age not to exceed 40; married man ferred. 
Salary £300 per annum, with house, garden, and ra ; 
, 25th October, by W. A. 
Lei icester, 








A mentions | % be received on or re Tuesday 
N, Director of Ed: tion, Bowling Green Street, 
Sth ~ Sth October, | 1910, ‘i a “ . “ 


(APE TOWN SUBURB.—GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 
cant {OE PRINCIPAL, WANTED January, 1911. Latin and English 


ey - 438 te ty Pe, e. yk Tt 


agreement. tase BEGISTRAR, Joint Agency, 74 ty 7 London, 








and bra« noing. 


Se 


arate Preparatory School, 


SOUTHWOLD. 


__ Three Si holarships, 


FELIX SCHOOL, 


St 


Head-Mistress— “Miss L s LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. Stent ey aet Se as 
KELLFIELD, ose 0 2. 


Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 





Modern education. Splendid record of bealth, Large grounds, gravel 
Two Scholarships awarded annual'y. 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


L EAMINGTON 
Head-Mistress: Miss LOVEDAY. 


Boarding-House : ARNOLD | LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD. 





T. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, & THI isDaY, 
December 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from 
ent of tuition fees.—Regulations may be obtained on application to the 
van GH MISTRESS, at the School. 
UTDOOR LIFE—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, N! BW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. [Practical, Theor 
Gold Medallist R.H.S. Exam., — — here. ) Greenhouses. MARA IC En 


YSTEM, Frenchman, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principeles 
Y PERRS, F.B.H.8. See Prospectus. 





LILY HUGHES-JONES. M 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Priacipal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are pores for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
aud the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H, L, POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers, Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year, SCHOOL, 2-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Misatress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 

VE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A, (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos; late Vice-Principal of S, Mary's College, 
Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers, The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate egg and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65,—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College. 
pgON SE ae PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
tanght, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon, and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 














LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e, 


| yg EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion coacerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 
Qt. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD., 
kK POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extcusive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFORD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 


W INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 








ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation, House built for School; 
Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Resotaied Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Ilustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


@) T. — 
‘ 


perfect sanitation. 
riding, hockey, and all games. 


LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Danghters, with Special Proparation for 
Examinations when desired, Principal, Miss BLISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


23 Havelock Koad, Hastings. 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


Private Residential School for the Daughters of Geutlemen, 
AUTUMN TERM SEPTEMBER 22np TO DECEMBER 2%. 


EWLYN AND PENZANCE. 
A School directed by Mr. NORMAN GARSTIN, B.B.C., 
for DRAWING and PAINTING from the Life, also for Landscape. 
For particulars apply to Miss E. BORLASE, The Coombe, Penzance, 
The STUDIO REOPENS OCTOBER 3ist. 














<)PEEOH AND LIP-READING,.—Private School for 
bh Rezident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
4 years ofage. Adults also received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected, References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W, 


Q\TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
—) read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
* STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, ‘Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
Q TAMME RING PERMANENTLY CURED 
hb) by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
testimonials, post-free from Mr. A. C., SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. 








~ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. _ 
NEATON CASTLE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
WHITBY.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 50 guineas r annum are 
offered to sons of gentlemen under 11 (in assigning marks an allowance is made 


for age). Successful Candidates prepared for Public Schools Entrance or 
Scholarship Exams., or the Navy.—Further particulars on application, 


JAILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 





SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 15th, 16th, 17th, 1910. 





apply 


Fifteen value £70 to £20, and various Grauts.—For particulars 
BURSAR, 


Ss, 
Tr ’ 

ING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
h FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on NOV 30th 
DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY WaVaL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &, Laborateen 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped_ JUNIOR SCHOOL for wees — 
8 to 13.5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. MCDOWALL. yee 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy. 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sid y 
separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. “The new Winalast ann 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, e = 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. a 





G RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIP, £39, 
EXAMINATION NOVEMBER Sra, 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER. 
pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION DECEMBER Gra, 
Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or more fully from the BURSAR. 


LPieutTon Pal aL 
NE 


A K 
READING, 








a SCHOOL, 


Public Schoo! for Boys from 12 to 19, 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., atthe School. _ 


TPSWICH SCHOOL. i 


Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School) 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional carcers, ’ 


Forty-five acres of park and playing. 


___ For prospectus apply HEAD MASTER, School House, Ipswich, 
OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 


STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate, Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon, 

R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Bay. 
Head-Master—G. F. A. O3BORNE, MLA, 

___ For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, 

COLLEGE, 


Scholarship Examination 


LAN DOVERY 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate feea, Healthy country, 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE ILUGHES, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM will BEGIN TUESDAY, Jauuary 17th, 1911, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 

Oe Fe Sl eee COLLEGE. 
B'j President--THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev, F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SUHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH, 








ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 

on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 











G HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremaa 
House, Sherborne, 


Gt. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
= (Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modera 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 


HE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 

Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 

School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions.—Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, 


ATHEMATICS.—NAVAL INSTRUCTOR and 
CHAPLAIN R.N., lately retired, offers to TAKE TWO PUPILS ani 
PREPARE for EXAMINATION (Army or Engineering preferred), Special 
subject, Mathematics of all sorts. Healthy situation on rtmoor. Riding, 
rough shooting and fishing in season.—RECTOR, Petertavy, Tavistock. 


YHATEAU D’OEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
J SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Prepares for 
English Public Schools. French and German strong subjects. Bracing 
climate, Altitude 3,500 feet. SCHOOL BEGINS JANUARY I’ra, YL.—- 


Address, till December 20th, Liverpool College. 














FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
Conversational French rapidly uir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of ——, enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery +! chef) and of 1 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 
IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.~ 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


)RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find 

pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Paluce and Gardens, 





near Dieppe. 
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ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study I Music, and Art with 
class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
en, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris.— 
Systematic Courses in Literatures, ‘&e., of France and England. Guild's 
ioma is recognised. A limited number of aT can be received at the 

Hostel.— Prospectus on application to Miss W AMS (Agrégée of the Paris 
University). 
RANCE.—Boisguillaume, near Rouen. Les Charmettes. 
A highly recommended HOME SCHOOL for a limited number of GIRLS. 
ugh French and Education. Every care and attention. Good diet. 
| ey on hill in 7 acres of grounds, Reasonable terms. 
Principals: Mme. and Miles. D'HOMBEECK,. 


OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
improvements ; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
eommercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 32 guineas per 
annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— Write 
for Illustrated 1 Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


rANOVER BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, HARTWIGSTRASSE 44, HANOVER.—Principal: 
JAMES GRAY, B.A. (Lond.), F.E.L.S. Prepares for all Examinations, 
Individual tuition. Specially recommended by me Church Committee. 
German household. ighest r Prosy free. 























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


>vecéario zm. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

OICE OF SCHOOLS for ove or r Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years ‘have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Kephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 

36 Sackville Street, London, w. 


{CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents prams particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. |W. Telephone: _1136 City. 


QGcHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 





BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, aes an intimate —~ 9 y of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be ny to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of c¢ prospectuses and full yaa & 
reliable and highly ma me establishments. Yhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 PP-» 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Te lephone: 5053 Central, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE ~ ae Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and capcom mate school fees 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full partigulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, by ay 4 Square, W.C, Telegraphi ie 
Address; “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
6 16s. 6p. & UPWARDS.— ALPINE SPORTS, LTD., 


have arranged a series of SWISS TOURS to the finest centres for 
WIN TER R SPORTS at £6 16s. 6d. and upwards, including second- 
class return ticket, meals on the outward journey, and hotel 
accommodation. 
Secretary , 5 Endsleigh Gardens, : Tendon, N.W. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
pene i in Private House. Very 
e 





sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during autumn months, 

randah facing south, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if required. 

Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “ CANTAB.,” 
Middlecott, lisi _Iisingto nu, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


WANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident n nurses and attendants. 
At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro er Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D 

















TYPEWRITING. 
[YPEWRITIN G OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
| and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
N A . DIC “KINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Tiford, Essex. 








APPEALS. 
NATIONAL ORPHAN “HOME, Ham Common, Surrey- 


Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Sir 
Thomas Skewes-C. ox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
y MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 

St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 





|S Sey A OF ST. ALBANS FUN 


For the Spiritual Needs of East London over the Border. 


The ANNIVERSARY of the above Fund will be held at HATFIELD on 
THURSDAY, October 20th, 1910, as follows: 

DIVINE SERVICE (Morning Prayer and Sermon by Rev. Canon Lord 
WILLIAM CECIL) at the Parish Church at 11.30 a.m, 

Collection for the Fund. 

LUNCHEON (price 2s. 6d.) at the Riding School of Hatfield House, by kind 
permission of the Marquis of Salisbury, at 1.15. 

Tickets are not required, but those wishing to take luncheon should write 
not less than four days before to Rev. R. Percy Thompson, 2 MilJbank House, 
Westminster. 

A PUBLIC MEETING atthe Countess Anne’s School Room at 2.30 p.m 
Chairman, Sir Alfred Reynolds (High fheriff of Hertfordshire). The Bishope 
of St. Albans, Barking, and Colchester, Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P., the Dean of St. 
Albans, A. L. Stride, Esq., and others, it is hoped, wil! take part in the meeting. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS, which are URGENTLY NEEDED to 
West on the work, may be sent to ARTHUR DAY, Esgq., 2 Millbank House, 

estminster. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EBUILDING OF THE TREVOR ESTATE, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE.—COMPETITION for DRAWINGS offered by 

the Freeholder.—Full particulars in the Builder this week. A Plan of the 
Estate and vicinity is included in the INTERNATIONAL TOWN PLANNING 
fy wee eae as the ROYAL ACADEMY. Open daily, 9 a.m, to 6 p.m., 
i ctober 2Z2n< 


ADIES COACHED in Shorthand, Typewriting, Account- 
ancy (by Chartered Accountant), Card Indexing, &c., Journalism 
including PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER WORK (by famous Journalist and 
Special Correspondent). Excellent appointments constantly obtained,—The 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. Tele- 
phone : 1263 Gerrard. 
I Tt OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
“LL,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREBT, W.C. 


NVHE LEAGUE OF HONOUR. 
Objects :—(1) To Educate the British Electorate on Questions affecting 
the Honour of our C ‘ountry ; (2) To make the Sentiment a Roused Effective 

















in Influencing the Government of the Empire. Scheme a by leacti 
—- M.P.’s,and Public Men,—Full information from Ht . SECRETARY, 
Rake Manor, Milford, Surrey. 





ELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB direct from Welsh Farm. 

Sides, weighing 12 to 20Ib., 10d. > Any weight can be supplied. 
DRESSED CHICKEN hs 6d. to 7s. a coup DUCKLINGS, NEW-LAID 
EGGS, and HONEY. All carri » paid.—Furt ot particulars, stamped env lope, 
BRANAS POULTRY F ARM, Jandrillo, Merionethshire. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good coff 
smear ROASTED BERRIES, 3Ib., 4s. ; 6 Ib., 7a. 6d. ; C ARRIAGE PAID. 
tround, 4d. per Ib. more. Sample and testimonials free. 
R. JEFFE RSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C, 


Vy ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. Established 12 years. Tel. : 5060 Mayfair. Well- 
Educated, Trained, and ae perienced Workers supplied. Advice on 
TRAINING a Speciality. NFORMATION gladly given on every branch 
of employment.—Apply SECRETARY. 


NREEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTEY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
80 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereo 
EQUITABLE RBEVERSIONARY NTEREST “SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Esta) lished 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500, 000, 


)PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sulfe ring from Ep pepeye 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardeni 

= iards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

2 Exchange Street East, Live rpool, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J, B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and "Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUG OUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
= rs, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
fo post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 


Street, toad on. . Est, 100 years. es “ 
EST SCOTCH UNDERWEAR. 
Buy direct from the actual makers, and so get best value possible, 

Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Shrunk garments replaced. 
Our Book with Patterns is free. 
Write for one to- day to Dept. 16, J ATHEENIC MIL LS, Hawick, Scotland, 


{\OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by FE. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shefiield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
" —HOWARTH & FALE, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffie ‘ld. 










































eat Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingredients of the rfect diet. *‘ Allenburys”’ 
Dict is a combination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. t gives tone to the 
whole system. Made ina minute—add boiling water only. 


Large Sample © sent on receipt of 3d. Samp, 


the “Allenburys” DIET 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 
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HYGIENIC HINTS. 





Sore -“Toroat—its Curg AND PREVENTION, 





* Prevention is better than cure,” is a proverb whose 
value the medical profession is daily impressing upon 
the public, Although it has been partly learnt, much 
remains to be done before common diseases are 
exterminated, as Typhus Fever, Cholera, and other 
virulent plagues have been banished. 

Most diseases owe their origin to germs. If the germs 
did not exist those diseases would be unknown. As, 
however, germs do exist, everyone should guard against 
their inroads, for they multiply so rapidly that a few 
become millions in a short time. That is why germ 
diseases produce their effects so rapidly. If these germs 
are destroyed early in their attack, most—nay, all—of 
the suffering they cause is prevented. 

At this season when climatic conditions are bad, sore 
and ulcerated throats, bronchitis, and diphtheria, with 
other complaints like measles and scarlet fever, are 
particularly prevalent. The statistics of the Registrar- 
General prove how dangerous and fatal they are. 

Yet, taken early, sore throats which might become 
excoedingly bad, even diphtheritic, can easily be cured. 

Doctors have long been convinced that gargles will not 
do this, for they rarely reach the place where they are 
most required—.e., the back of the throat and behind the 
tonsils—and the act of gargling irritates the inflamed and 
diseased parts, which should be kept absolutely quiet to 
ensure a rapid cure. What is needed, therefore, is some- 
thing which will kill the germs while keeping the 
inflamed parts at rest. 

Science has at length discovered such a preparation. 
It is the most powerful destroyer of germs known, acting 
rapidly and surely, yet so harmlessly that the youngest 
ie can take it without the least danger. 

This preparation is called Wulfing’s Formamint. 


DiextHerRIA GERMS DESTROYED. 


How powerful are its effects is proved by an experi- 
ment made by a professor in the laboratory of one of the 
world’s greatest universities. He took some germs from 
the throat of a patient suffering from diphtheria and 
mixed a little Formamint dissolved in water with them. 
Within ten minutes every single germ was destroyed. 
Were pages to be written, nothing more convincing could 
be adduced than this power of Formamint to cure sore 
throats in their varied forms. 

Moreover, Formamint is one of the most easily taken 
preparations. It is put up in tablets, which are simply 
allowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth. 

Formamint tablets have so pleasant a taste that 
children regard them as sweets. As children are 
peculiarly liable to colds and sore throats at this season, 
the advantage of a remedy which they will take with 
pleasure is overwhelming. 

Moreover, by reason of its powerful antiseptic action, 
Formamint will absolutely cure offensive breath, whether 
due to disordered conditions of the stomach, diseases of 
the air passages, or the over-use of tobacco or alcohol. 


A Free Triaz. 


To enable Formamint’s many virtues to be tested, a 
sample will be sent free of charge to all applicants 
forwarding a post card to-day, An exceedingly interesting 
little book—“ The Prevention of Infectious Disease "— 
by Dr. Andrew Wilson, the famous authority on Hygiene, 
will also be given free. 

Application to be made to the manufacturers, A. 
Wulfing and Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
mentioning this journal. 

Formamint can be obtained from all chemists in bottles 
containing fifty tablets, at 1s. 11d. per bottle. 

To prevent inefficient substitutes being supplied, insist 
on haying Wulfing’s Formamint, 





ee 


A HOME INVESTMENT OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE, 
AC eh U ctus has been filed wi i 
lopy of the ful ree Ze with the Registrar of 
The Subscription Liat will be opened on Monday, 17th October 
1910, and will close on or before Wednesday, 19th October, 1910 
for town and country. ; 


MO UNDERWRITING COMMISSIONS HAVE BEEN OR WILL 
BE PAID. 


THE BRAIDWOOD & SILVERTOWN 
AGRICULTURAL MANURE 6CO., 


LIMITED. 
[Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.] 


CAPITAL = = £100,000, 


Divided into 100,000 Shares of £1 each. Issue of 100,000 
Shares at par, of which 
36,000 Shares have been applied for by the Directors, 
Vendors, and their friends, and will be 
allotted In full. The remaining 
64,000 Shares are now offered for subscription ; pay- 
ment for the whole 
100,000 Shares to be made as follows :— 
On application ove «» 2%. 6d. per share 
On allotment... ose - 65s. Od. e 
On 30th November, 1910 .,. 5s. Od. 
On 31st December, 1910 . 7e. 6d. a 








DIRECTORS. 
Sir CORNTHWAITE H. RASON, Kt., Valetta, Sydenham (Ex.Premier 
Western Australia), Chairman. 
Sir ROBERT RODNEY WILMOT, Bart., Binfield Grove, Bracknell, Berks, 
Colonel ARCHER P. CRAWLEY, Chawton, Alton, Hants. 
*JOHN AGNEW, Ravenshall, Carluke, N.B., Manufacturer, 
*Dr. OTTO E, HEUSCHKEL, Silvertown Chemical and Manure Works, 
Bradfield Road, Victoria Docks, London. 
* Will join tho Board after allotment. 
BANKERS. 
LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 21 Lombard 
Street, E.C., and Branches. 
THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, 60 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.; Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Branches, 


SOLICITORS. 
For the Company :—WALTER SCOTT, 25 College Hill, Cannon Street, ©.¢, 
For the Vendors :—EDMUND KIMBER, 26 Budge Row, Cannon Sireet, £.0 
BROKERS. 


London—LEAVER, MAYOR, & CO., 6 Copthall Court, Throgmorton Street 
E.C.; and Stock Exchange. 

ee CAIRNEY, 135 Buchanan Street, and Stock Exchang», 
G 


Ow, 
AUDITORS. 
JAMES & EDWARDS, Chartered Accountants, 5 Coleman Street, E.C, 
SECRETARIES. 


FULTON, MACMEIKAN, & CO., Moorgate Station Chambers, London, E.C.; 
and Gordon Chambers, Mitchell Street, Glasgow. 
REGISTERED OFFICES. 
Moorgate Station Chambers, London, E.0, 





This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring the whole of the 
very valuable Patent Rights and Inventions in all countries of Dr. Otto E. 
Heuschkel, for the manufacture of organic nitrogenous artificial fertilisers or 
agricultural manures. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from the Company's 
Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors, and at the offices of the Company, 


‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 
APPEALS FOR HELP. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS RECEIVE 
POOR BOYS of good character from all parts of Great Britain, and 
PREPARE them for the ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MARINE. 


80 Boys each year sent into the Royal Navy. 
6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thank- 
fully received. 
Patrous—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND THE QUEEN, 
Founded 1843. 
President—THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B, 


The National Refuges for Homeiess 
and Destitute Children. 
Incorporated 1904, 

London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.O, 


Z 4 ’ STOW WALLEN. 
Joint Secretaries { } R ” COPELAND. 


— 














HELP 


THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 
WITH 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 
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“There is nothing so choice and delicate*” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciat 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


a 


INVESTED FUNDS........275,000,000. 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a Charm in DIARRHGA and DYSENTERY, 





Refuse imitations and insist on having 
Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne, 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4'6. 
The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered 


FURNITURE 





One of the largest 
Stocks in London. 


Catalogues 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Lid., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 


FOR CASH, 


free, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAQUE.—To secure the peacc and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universai Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OCF 3ZUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ s. d. | 
«. 25 0 O| Members 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members out ose es 1.1 Of and Journal .. oan ©0590 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force ie at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


2 2. 4, 


Hon, Vice-Presidents 010 0 








THE THREE GREAT COCOA SPECIALITIES: 


Sehweitzer’s 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
Tug Onrp Corners 





The “Schweitzer” Cocoa prepara- 
tions represent the full scientific 
application of the nutritive principle 
of the cocoa bean to the require- 
ments of the digestive functions 
under all conditions, and are specially 


The Cocoa of perfect purity and com- 


plete digestibility. 
NON-CONSTIPATING, 
“This is genuine Cocoa.”—Lance?, 


“Be sure and give your patients 
Schweitzer’s Cocoatina.”’ 
—Sir Andrew Clark, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


possesses powers of assimilation that 
render it of the greatest value az a 





recommended by the faculty. 
ALL GROCERS, STORES, HOME, INDIA, & COLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & C0., Ltd., 


143 YORK ROAD, LONDON, N. 


general digestive. 
“Such a perfectly digestible and 
nutritious beverage.’ —Guardian, 
In 1/6 Tins only. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES CHOCOLATE 


The perfect food for all suffering from 
diabetes. In Cartons, 1/- 








Scale of Charges for 





Hdvertisements. 
OvrstpE Pace (when available) 14 Gurwzas, 
Page eeimacibanicinnnsiitcanent peuncausinguennet £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column)................06 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ... 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column ............... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 10 

Column (two-thirds width of 
RNS eA 8 0 
’ Companies, 
Outside Page sas 0 
SON INI tc enctsh cicnepaicinin 0 





Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
N (containing on an average twelve words). 

arrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
a Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

cross two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
Bro pase. 16s. an inch, 

cad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 

isplayed etm an inch, _ 
Disp isements acco’ to space, 
Terms: net, ~~ 








CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 


to Tue Pustisner, “Spectator” Office, 1 





Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





criptions received by, 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Sireet, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27ih 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tus 
Company, 47 Dey 


Tne 


Messrs. 


SuspscripTion News 
Street, New York, Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GAwicnani’s Liprary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Wa. 
and Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Canada; A.T. CHarman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tum AnauLo. 
AmeERICAN Booxsetiine Depdér, Port Said; 


and Taylor 


Tue Haroip 


Toronto, Canada; Dawson 


Toroni{o, 


and Wau. Dawson AnD Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpow 
AND Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror axp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMs, 
Christchurch; H. Bartuiz anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spuscetey, Auckland ; 
and C. W. Riapy, Adelaide, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pusiisuer, 1 Wellington St., Slrand. 
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SANDS & CO. 


MYSTICISM : its True Nature and Vaiue. 
With a Translation of the Mystical Theology of Dionysius, 
and the Letters to Caius and Dorotheus. By the Rev. A. B. 
SHARPE, M.A, Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 
IN THE DOCTRINE OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 
Translated from the German of Dr. KIRSCH by the Rev. 
J. R. McKEE. Crown 8vo, price 5S. net. 


CONVERTS TO ROME. A List of 
the more Notable Converts during the last 60 years. A New 
Edition, Enlarged. Edited by W. GORDON GORMAN, 
Post 8vo, price 3S. 6d. net. 


CHURCH SYMBOLISM. A Treatise 


on the General Symbolism and Iconography of the Catholic 
Church Edifice. By the Rev. M. NIEUWBARN, O.P. T'rans- 
lated by the Rev. J. Warzrrevus. With numerous Lilustrations 
and Diagrams, crown vo, price 2s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 
THE HEART OF THE BUSH. 


A Romance of the New Zealand Alps. By E. 8. GROSS- 
MANN, With Colour Frontispiece, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


FATHER TIM. Ao Irish Tale. By 
ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert). With Colour 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net. (Immediately. 








LONDON: 15 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN; & EDINBURGH. 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
Kational Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 

“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Specraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 13. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furlherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 

eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs, W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. witsiz' wo 
= WILFRID WARD. 
Quarterly. No. 295. OCTOBER, 1910. 8vo, price 5s. 6d, not. 
Cagprnat VauGHan, (Concluded.) By the Editor. 
Tue Causes OF THE Fauvee ov THE Russian Revorvrios, By the 
Hon. Maurice Baring. 
gat 1s Toterarion? By G, K. Chesterton. 
Note on Comparative Revicion. By the Rev. C. C. Martin late, S.J, 
Caawen Gevesis. A Poem. By the late Francis Thompson, 
Br. Pavuttnus or Nowa. By Prof. J. 5. Phiilimore, 
“Poncu” anno Pontires, By Sir F.C. Burnand, 
Tur Lar PaRravise. 
A University ror Hone Kosa. By Sir Frederick Lugard, E.C.M.G, 
(Governor of Hong Kong), 
As Answer TO Sociatism, 
Seats anp Tae Caurcn. By Mgr. Bidwell. Some Recent Books. 
London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Complete Works of Lever, 37 vols. ; 
Mark Twain, 24 vols.; Stevenson, Edinburgh or Pentland Edition; 
erelith, 32 vols. ; Dickens, 30 vols. ; Browning, 17 vols, ; Thackeray, 26 vols. ; 
Oscar Wilde, 14 vols.; Pater, 8 vols.; Tennyson, 10 vols.; Casanova, 12 vols. ; 
and other sets of Standard Authors,—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Birmingham. 


=a 


ORCHESTRAL 
MUSIC 


is undoubtedly the noblest and best of 
all forms of music. The Polian 
Orchestrelle makes it possible for any 
one to play the grandest conceptions of 
the masters with full orchestral effects— 
just as the composers intended their 
music to be played. By means of music 
rolls every note of even the most com- 
plicated score is sounded pneumatically, 
whilst the performer exercises the fullest 
control over the volume of sound, tempo, 
and the tonal qualities of the orchestral 
instruments represented in the /Eolian 
Orchestrelle. To realise what a really 
wonderful instrument it is, you should 
call at /£olian Hall and play some of 
your favourite music on the /€olian 
Orchestrelle. You require no technical 
knowledge. Your musical taste is alone 
sufficient for you to play well. Cata- 
logue No. 20 gives fuller particulars. 


The Orchestrelle Co., 
ZEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, 
London, W. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








= Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. “ 
AREYS “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 
With the English Meanings. . 
Revised, Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridg® 


London: Published by the Srationers’ Companr, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 


OOKS WANTED.—Browning, 17 vols., L.P., 1888; RB. L. 
Stevenson's Works, 28 vols., Edinburgh Edit., 1894-98 ; Pickering’s Aldine 
Poets, 53 vols. ; Barratt’s Battle of Marathon, 1820; Pauline, 1833 ; FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyam, 1859; Vicar of Wakefield, Salisbury, 2 vols., 1766 ; Geo. Mere- 
dith’'s Poems, 1851; Scott's Waverley, lst edit., 3 vols., boards, 1814; Shelley 4 
Queen Mab, boards, 1813; Sporting a gna 1822; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 
in 20 Nos., 1847-48. SPECIALLY WANTED: A price will be given for 
any presentation or interesting copies or MSS. by Dickens, Thackeray, RB. 
Stevenson, George Meredith, Robert Browning, R. Kipling, C. Lamb, William 
Morris, Wordsworth, Swinburne, Shelley, Sir W. Scott.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 











) yo Music by Mail Department 
€ 


ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 





y postage. Aw publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return. 
Catalorucs FREE.—MURDOCH’'S MUSIC STORES, Oxford Street, W.; 
City Showrooms; Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C,; aod Branches, 





OOK BARGAINS.—Brittany, by Mortimer Menpes, 
: Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d., cost 20s. net; Frohawk’s Birds, Illus., 6 vols. 
3ds. 6d., cost £5 58.; Who's Who, 1909, 4s, 6d., cost 10s. net; Paston Letters, 
4 vols., 12s, 6d., cost 2ls. Catalogues free. Books bought.—HOLLAND 
BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Jonny Brigat Staeet, Binwinanam, 
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Seventy Years of European History. 


By Two Eyewitnesses. 6 vols., £3 net. 





COMPLETION OF THE 


MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE DE DINO 


1831-1852. 


3 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. net each. 


By an extraordinary coincidence, these stirring Memoirs 
of European life and politics, written by Talleyrand’s gifted 
niece, form an immediate sequel to the “ Memoirs of the 
Comtesse de Boigne.” In the six volumes left to posterity 
by these two brilliant Frenchwomen is preserved a con- 
secutive account of Events and Men from two years after 
the Great Revolution to within two years of the Crimean 
War. The immense superiority of the narrative of con- 
temporary witnesses compared with the dryasdust chronicles 
of the historians is evident to all readers: the one pulsates 
with the very life of the moment and breathes actuality and 
truth, while the other, even from the pens of the most 
illustrious historians, must be, to some extent at least, a 
matter of speculation and deduction. 


MEMOIRS of the COMTESSE DE BOIGNE 


1781-1830. 
3 vols. demy 8vo, ros. net each. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 





MR. ARTHUR DILLON’S TRAGEDIES. 
KING WILLIAM I. 


The Conqueror: a Chronicle Play. 
Royal 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“This readable piece...... a trilogy, the varied scenes being 
in strong and moving blank verse...... always dignified and 
interesting.” — Scotsman, 

“The blank verse is impressive and the interest well main- 
tained.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


KING ARTHUR PENDRAGON. 


A Tragedy in Five Acts. Royal 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Dillon is always an interesting writer, but we believe that 
he has done nothing yet so good as this ‘ King Arthur’’...... Merely as 
reconstruction of an old story which preserves some of the finest 
incidents of that story, the play is worth reading. As Mr. Dillon 
hasa gift of terse and pungent speech, it is more interesting still. 
But itis more than this. Retaining tho ancient outline of the 
tale, the substance is something wonderfully compounded of old 
andnew. It isas if Arthur and the rest had come to live again in 
these subtle troubled days and had re-enacted their tragedies...... 
We have no space to show how modernity has filled with blood— 
elfin blood—these ancient ghosts. It has been done by a poet— 
that is certain.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE TRAGEDY OF ST. ELIZA- 
BETH OF HUNGARY. 


Royal 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“ His ‘Elizabeth ’......takes something of a Shakespearean quality 
of infinite pitifulness with its short ineffective protests.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 

















CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOCUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 





HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


having removed from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send the three parts of the above on application, 





ONLY ONE MORE WEEK 
of the Great Sale of Surplus 


BOOKS 


by THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 








AFTER Saturday next (October 22nd) 

sale-prices will not be quoted. 
There yet remain, despite unprecedented 
selling, thousands of choice bargains. 
But many titles have been sold out. 
Every day's delay in your buying is 
against yourself, Remember that not 
for another year—until our next Annual 
Clearance Sale—will you be able to 
buy such good books as those we 
include in this Sale at such little prices. 


—Note these specimen _ bargains :— 
Pub. Sale Pub. Sale 
Price Price Price Price 
A German Staff Officer 10/6 3/6 | The Foreign Tour of 6/0 23 
in India. By Count net Messrs. Brown, Jones, 
Hans Von Koenigsmarck. and Robinson. By 
, Richard Doyle. 
The Old Court Suburb. &/o 17/6 New copies 
By J. H. Leigh Hunt, net. 
Illustrated. Edited by The Autobiography of 21/0 10/0 
Austin Dobson. Large Sir Henry Morton net 
Paper Edition. Stanley, G.C.B, Edited 
New copies by his Wife. 
The Life of William 30/0 10/6 | The Illustrated Hunting 27/6 9/0 
Thomson, Baron Kel- net Library. [Edited by net 
vin of Largs. By Silvanus F. G. Aflalo. 3 vols. 
P. Thompson, 2 vols. New copies 
The Book of Days. A 21/o 10/6 | Trans - Himalaya. By 30/0 15,8 
Miscellany of Popular net Sven Hedin. Illustrated. net 
Antiquities in connection 2 vols, 
with the Calendar. Illus- 
trated. Edited by R. Actions ané Be-ectiens. Go 1/0 
Chambers, 2 vols. 7 Reayece SS 
New copics Northern Li hts, BySir 6/0 1/6 
% xilby a ° 
Memories of Fifty 15/0 4/0 ——— 
Years. By Lady St. net When No Man Parsueth. 6/0 19 





Helier, By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 


Carriage paid on all parcels of 10/- value and 
upwards. Send for our Sale Catalogues (post- 
free). Visit our Sale if you possibly can; 
10/- spent now at this Sale has the purchasing 
power of £2 ordinarily. 








The Times Book Club 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, 
—- LONDON, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (Five Lines). 


_--— 





The Largest Bookshop in the World 
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From CONSTABLE’S List 


: Now Ready 


THE WINTER QUEEN 


The Sad Story of Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
Daughter of James I. and VI. 


By MARIE HAY (Author of “A German Pompadour,” $c.) 


With Frontispiece in Photogravure and other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LAND OF THE HITTITES 


By JOHN GARSTANG, D.Sc., &c. With a Prefatory Note by Prof, A. H- 
SAYCE, D.D., &c., and $0 Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net, 


A_HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
COMPANIES 


1556-1642. By J, TUCKER MURRAY. 2 vols, demy 3vo, 31s. 61, net, 


PEERS AND BUREAUCRATS 
By RAMSAY - oe Two Problems of English Government, 
cloth, 4s, 6d. net, 


ON ANYTHING essays py HILAIRE BELLOC, 
GATHERED LEAVES 


From the Prose of MARY E. COLERIDGE. 
With a Memoir by EDITH SICHEL, 7s. 6d, net. [Second Edition 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PRAGMATISM 


By H. HEATH BAWDEN, 6s. net 


OUR SEARCH FOR A WILDERNESS 
By MARY and C. WILLIAM BEEBE. 
With 100 Photographs and Drawings by the Authors. 
TIMES.- _* “G ‘raphic accounts Of | wild b bird anc ud beast." 


THE LATEST FICTION. 6s. each 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ 
By MAY SINCLAIR. 
THE CREATORS 


Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS writes:—“If ‘The Creafors” hal beer wri 
Henry James or George Meredith, it would be hailed as a masterpiece of comedy.” 

DAILY MAIL.—* Miss Sinclair has given us an astounding mass of fine 
material in this brilliant novel, finely conceived and finely worked ont......most 
skilfully constructed, and full of observation, insight, and humour,” 

ATHENZUM.—* The story, like all Miss Sinclair's work, is well 
unusual, and attractive.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY.— Creators* 
with the utmost skill, and almost uncanny 
of women,” 


By HARRY JAMES SMITH. [At all Libraries and Booksellers’ 


ENCHANTED GROUND 








Crown Syo, 


53, 


19s, 6d. net. 





fton by 


pitt 
wriffen, 


x 
ates The 


eaborated 
of the hearts 


is a book of singular su "tlety, 
its frank revelation 


DUNDEE ADV ee oe name of mart Jame s ) Sn is new to ma, 
but I shall me itin mind. For this novel is admira® rit a th an individual 
style and view.” 

SUNDAY TIMES," 4 very entertaining and well-constructed story.” 


G. B. LANCASTER. [At all Libraries and Booksellers’ 


JIM OF THE RANGES 


MORNING POST,—“ G. B. Lancaster has surpassed he 2 *Jim of the 
Ranges 
TIME: S.—* Among the strenuous and vivid novelists of Colonial life G. B. 
Lancaster is the best ; and those wh » hike the hind of thing cannot do be etter than 
read this story.’ 
GAZPTTE.- —** Many dramatic incidents vivid and enthral ling 


PALL MALL 
t commend this book to al 


lL who love a story BIG WITH ‘apy ENTURE,” 


yh US) 


A. J. DAWSON. [At all Libraries and Booksellers 
THE LAND OF HIS FATHERS 


TIMES. —* Very brightly and well written Full of life and character,” 

EVENING STANDARD,.—* Quile an exty aor eeaee Sens into human raturs 
ay dc character marks Mr. Daw; son's book. Frov beginning toend it hoepe very '939 to 
rature......a fine piece of plot construction, 


HILAIRE BELLOC. {At all Libraries and Booksellers’ 
PONGO AND THE BULL 

MORNING POST.—* The whole book is the same curiously fan! rstic wirt 
satire and ertravagance that we have learnt to expect from Mr. Belloc, 
whit less successful than its predecessors,” 

At all Libraries and Booksellers’ 
JCHN WINTERBOURNE’S 
FAMILY 

COUNTRY NEICHBOURS 
CLEVER BETSY 
NOT CUILTY 


THE ROYAL AMERICANS 
(2nd Edition) 
THE TWISTED FOOT 


CELT AND SAXON (2nd 


Edition) 


ure of 
Ii is no 


Alice Brown 


Alice Brown 

Clara Louise Burnham 
W. E. Norris 

Mary Hallock Foote 


Henry Milner Ridecut 
Ceorge Meredith 


Please write for Full Autumn List 


London: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 














MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Write for List of AUTUMN BOOKs. 


Now Ready. Crown 4to, 15s. net, 


IOLANTHE 


AND OTHER OPERAS. 
By W. S. GILBERT. 


Tilustrations in Colour, Title-page, and Covers 
By W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


In addition to “IOLANTHE,” this volume contains “Typ 
MIKADO,” “THE GONDOLIERS,” and “RUDDIGORE” 
“It is a book that renews and accentuates delightful momoriag 
by showing us the object from a different point “of view, and iy 
some ways 2 better one. No gift-book of the season is like aly to 
more popular.” —Observer. 


Write for Prospectus and Colour-plate. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH'S NEW NOVEL, 


SPELL-LAND. 


By the Author of “The Tramping Methodist” and “ Starbrace.” 
NOW READY. Cloth, 6s. 


Unlike its two predecessors, “ Spell-land "” is a story of present-day life in, 
Sussex village. It is characterised, however, by the deep insight into home 
nature, the intimate knowledge of rural Sussex, and the delightful vigne 
natural beanty which have won for Miss Kaye-Smith so high a place among 
modern novelists. 





With 32 


Oo lg 








NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. With Introduction by THOMAS SECCOMBE, 
and numerous Colour-plates, Designed Title-page, Covers, 
and End-papers by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


Writing of some of Miss Wheelhouse’s recent work, the Bookman said -—" It 
was a happy fate which placed these gems of child-fiction in the hands of Miss 
Wheelhouse for illustration. In her graceful lines and delicate shades of 
colouring she prove 8 how thoroughly she is in sympathy with the art of 
writer.” In this volume Miss Wheelhouse has added a new joy to one of tha 
finest of Mrs. Gaskell’s novels, 





NOW READY. Post 8vo, 53. net. 


MRS. GATTY’S PARABLES 
FROM NATURE. 


A New Edition, with numerous Colour-plates and Designed Tit!» 
page, Covers, and End-papers by ALICE B. WOODWARD 
Mrs. Gatty’s “‘ Parables from Nature’’ needs no commendation as a popiit 
gift-book for young people, and already there is a very large demand for tha 
new and attractive edition. 





NOW READY. 2 vols. post Svo, 25s. net 


LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI 


A NEW AND COMPLETE TRANSLATION 





WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 
af R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A. Oxon. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 64 other Illustrations. 
This translation J 


is absolutely ce all th te and unexpurgated, and conts 
es on the text, collating all the available information concerning 


elaborate not 
A list of the works of Cellini is given, and a full Bibliography ba 


the master. 
been add 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

NEW VOLUMES. 
1 the Pross Works or JonaTHan Swit. 
—® vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


THE 
POEMS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by W. ERNST BROWNING. 


Uniform witl 
NOW READY. 


* Mos t have followed up their excelle nt edition of the Prose Wort bl 
Swift, not yt g since completed, with a reprint of the Poe ms, which fil ' 
volumes in the neat and handy format of “Be shn’ s Libraries.’ The editor ! 


given us what we should imagine to be the completest collection of Swit 
verses yet published.’"’—Guardian, 


NOW READY.—5s. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. 


RALPH ROBINSON’S Translation; together with Roper’s = 
of Sir Thomas More, and some ‘of his Letters. Edited, yer 
Notes, by GEORGE SAMPSON. With an Introduction a2 
Bibliography by A. GUTHKELCH, M.A., and a Portrait. 

The Latin Text of the * Utopia,” reprinted from the first edition, is giv" ™ 
an Appendix to this volume, 
Write for DETAILED CATALOGUE of the Libraries. 


London: G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal 5t., 
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Hessrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS, 
1876-1910. 
By R. F. QUINTON, M.D., late Governor and Medical Officer of 
HLM. Prison, Holloway. 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
« 4 yaluable and—if the word may be permitted—entertaining contribution 
to the literature of criminology.’ Observer. 
“4 most illuminating book.”’—Morning Leader. : ’ $ 
“ Dr. Quinton’s book is very interesting. It tells us many things which it is 
well for the public to know.” —Liverpool Weekly Post. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


A Defence of Sir Walter Scott and the 
Border Minstrelsy. By ANDREW LANG. 8vo, 
5s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

#,* The object of this book is to clear Scott of charges of dishonesty in 
his editing of the “ Border Minstrelsy.” 


Lectures on Greek Poetry. By J. W. 
MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

These lectures deal with Homer, the Lyrists, Sophocles, and the 

Alexandrians, especially Theocritus and Apollonius; they also form 

a continuous study of the development and progress of Greek poetry. 


Unemployment and Trade Unions. By 
CYRIL JACKSON. With a Preface by VISCOUNT 
MILNER. Crown 8vo, paper covers, ls. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage 2d. each.) 

“No book could have been more fortunate in the moment of its publication 
than this short study of unemployment in its relation to Trade Unions...... The 
book isa real contribution to the subject, and presents in a short and readable 
form a general survey of the causes of unemployment and their remedy.”’ 

—Morning Post, 

















A Quaker Post-Bag. Letters from William 
Penn to Sir John Rodes of Barlbrough Hall, in the County of 
Derby, Baronet, with some others. Selected and Edited by 
Mrs. GODFREY LOCKER LAMPSON. Witha Preface by 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, With Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 5d.) 





Rare Days in Japan. By Grores Troumpuin 
LADD, LL.D. With 24 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


The First Duke and Duchess of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. By the Author of “The Life of a 
Prig,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 5d.) 

THIRD AND SHORTER EDITION. 

Memoir of Bishop George Howard 
Wilkinson. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D. 
With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-FRIAR. 


Franciscan Days of Vigil. By Ricnanrp pz 
BARY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


“ Aga human document it is of exceptional interest.”—Guardian. 














Star People. By Karsarme Fay Dewey. With 
22 Illustrations, Feap. 4to, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
This is a collection of fanciful stories about Cassiopeia, Andromeda, 
Orion, The Great Bear, The Little Bear, and other Star People, which 
were originally told to three Little girls. 





BY A NEW WRITER. 
Captain Ferrerecourt’s Widow. 
By M. F. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A sympathetic story, and by no means devoid of humour.” 


—Evening S! 


A Novel. 


indard, 


The Edinburgh Review. 


No. 434, OCTOBER, 1910. 8vo, price 6s. 





1. THE WAR AGAINST DISEASE. | 8 BRITISH WEIGHTS AND 
2, PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. MEASURE‘ THE 
8. THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. MBTSIO SYSTEM. 
4. ACADEMICAL ORATORY. 9, EASTERN ART AND WESTERN 
OUR FOOD SUPPLIES AND | | CRITICS. 

IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 10, THE ENGLISH CLERGY IN 
6. THE MIND OF CAVOUR. FICTION, 


™s 


. THE GOTHIC CONTRIBUTION |11..LORD MINTO'’S VICE- 
TO RENAISSANCE ART, ROYALTY. 


The English Historical Review. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 100. OCTOBER, 1910. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1.—Articles, THE LAST YEARS OF THE 
ROME AND ARMENIA IN THE NAVIGATION ACTS, By J. H, 
FOURTH CENTURY, By Nor- Craruam, Part I. 
MAN H. Barnes, 2.—Notes and Documents, 
LONDON AND FOREIGN MER-| CASTLE-GUARD AND BARON'S 





CHANTS IN THE REIGN OF HOUSES. By A. Batiarp.— 
HENRY VI. By Ratru FLen- THE FIFTH MONARCHY IN- 
LEY, SURRECTION. By CuHamrum 


Borrace.—PAPERS RELATING 
TO THE IRISH REBELLION 
OF 1798. By J. Hortanp Ross, 
Litt.D., and others. 

! 3.—Reviews of Books, 4.—Short Notices. 


LUTHER AND HENRY Va, By 
Preservep Suiru, 

THE COURT OF FACULTIES. By 
Wirrm Hoorrr, 








STANLEY PAUL’S LIST 


The WHITEHALL REVIEW says (October, 1910) :—“The 
novels of STANLEY PAUL & CO. have a great vogue. 
This is not to be wondered at, because, without exception, 
all the books published by them have a readability too 
often honoured in the breach by similar works. A fine 
selection of novels of essentially readable character and 
entrancing interest may be obtained of these publishers 
at prices varying from 6s. to sixpence.” 
BLACK AND WHITE says (September, 1910) :—<The 
novels of STANLEY PAUL have a decided reliability 
as to interest. It seems to be the rule of this house that 
what I call readability should come first; literary merit 
is not absent by any means, but it is never allowed to 
dominate that primary quality of all novels—the power 
to interest and inform at the same time. The STANLEY 
PAUL novels seem to have made this quality a habit, and 
the two latest have it in very gratifying quantities.” 


The AMOURS of HENRI DE NAVARRE 
and of Marguerite de Valois. Lieut.-Colonel ANDREW 
C. P. HAGGARD, D.S.O. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 Full-page 
Illustrations printed on art paper, 106s. net. 
(Ready next week.) 


NEW NOVELS READY TO-DAY. 6s. each 


ACROSS THE GULF 


NEWTON V. STEWART 


LOVE AND BISSAKER 


WILFRID L. RANDELL 


AN EMPRESS IN LOVE 
FRED WHISHAW 


LOVE AT CROSS PURPOSES 


ALEXANDER OTIS 
DAILY MAIL says:—“ A remarkable book.” 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MARQUISE 


The Story of the Mistress of Voltaire 
By FRANK HAMEL, Author of “The Dauphines of France,” &c. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with a Photographic Frontispiece and 
16 other Illustrations, printed on Art Paper, 16s. net. 
LADY’S PICTORIAL says :—*‘350 or more pages packed with interest and 
entertainment.” 
Remarkable Press Notices appearing daily of this most delightful book, 


which is in great demand everywhere. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A highly interesting book.” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. To be obtained Everywhere 
THE FEET OF THE YEARS 


JOHN DALISON HYDE 
ACADEMY.—" A writer quite as powerful as Zola.” 
EVENING STANDARD.—*“ Interesting, original...... remarkable,” 


THE AMAZING MUTES WARD MUIR 


BOOKMAN.—“ If you don’t read this novel you will miss one of the gayest, 
most frivolously irresponsible and delightfully humorous stories that this 
season has brought us." 


THE BUNGALOW UNDER THE LAKE 
CHARLES E. PEARCE 
SUNDAY TIMES.—" An excellent tale of incident, mystery, and intrigue,” 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER CECIL ADAIR 


ABERDEEN JOURNAL,—“ From the first page to the last the interest is 
well sustained,” 


A WEEK AT THE SEA 

















HAROLD AVERY 


PUNCH says :—I strongly advize you to read it whether you can or can't 
go to the seaside yourself, In either case you will find it consoling.” 
ANGELA ST. JOHN TREVOR 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST.—" Distinctly readable, with plenty of comic 
relief.” 
NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—“ A story of engrossing interest.” 


IN EXTENUATION OF SYBELLA 
URSULA A, BECKETT 
COUNTRY LIFE.—“ So well worth reading and so «musing.”’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ We can say many good words for the author's 
talent. She has given us @ most lively and racy account of a voyage from 
London to India.’ 


New Volume in STANLEY PAUL’S A.B.C. Collector’s Series 

THE A.B.C. ABOUT COLLECTING 
By Sir JAMES YOXALL, M.P. 

Very fully Illustrated and beautifully bound, 53, net. 

A SPLENDID CiFT-BOOK. SELLING FREELY EVERYWH:SE= 








*,* New Descriptive Catalogue Now Ready. Sent free on applicativn. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, London 
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MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS 


MR. ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW PICTURES. 
THE RING OF THE NIBLUNGS. 


I._-THE RHINEGOLD.—THE VALKYRIE. 


By RICHARD WAGNER. Translated by Margaret Armour. 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Crown 4to, 15s. net. Alsoan EDITION DE LUXE, [Friday. 


MR. HUGH THOMSON’'S NEW PICTURES, 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


By Wittram Saaxesrrars. Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by HUGH 
THOMSON. Crown 4to, 15s. net. Also an EDITION DE LUXE. 


THE ROMANCE of TRISTRAM and ISEULT. 


From the French of JOSEPH BEDIER. Mlustrated in Colour and Decorated 
by MAURICE LALAU, 1 vol. crown 4to, 15s. not. 


GREAT MASTERS OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


By EMILE MICHEL. Illustrated, imp. 879, 30s. net 


CHINA under the EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


By J.O. P. BLAND and EDMUND BACKHOUSE., Illustrated,1 vol., 16s. net 


HUNTING CAMPS in WOOD & WILDERNESS 

By H. HESKETH PRICHARD, Author of “Through the Heart of Patagonia.” 
Iilustrated in Colour and Black-and-W hite, crown 4to, 15s. net. [Tuesday. 
A VOICE FROM THE CONGO, 


By HERBERT WARD. Fully Illustrated, 1 vol, 10s. not. 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA of SPORT & GAMES 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White. 


Vol. 1. (A to Cricket), with over 500 flustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, half-bound, 
14s. not. Also in Fortnightly Parts, 1s. net each. 














A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SHARP. 


Ry ELIZABETH SHARP. LIlustrated, royal 8vo, 163. net, [Ner! week. 


HEINRICH HEINE’S _MEMOIRS. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

A GASCON ROYALIST 

REVOLUTIONARY PARIS. 


By G. LENOTRE. Demy 879, 10s. net 


MR. I. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 


ITALIAN PHANTASIES. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL., 1 vol., 8s. 6d. not. [Nert week, 


IN 


- ~_—— 





Six-Shilling Novels by Notable Authors. 
A NEW NOVEL by the Author of “MAURICE GUEST” 


THE GETTING OF WISDOM, 
By HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON. 





MR. DE MORGAN'S NEW NOVEL 


AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR, 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 
By the Same Author, uniform with the abova, 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
JOSEPH VANCE—ALICE-FOR-SHORT—SOMEHOW GOOD. 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER: pawn ana Morning. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 


The CONFESSIONS of aSUCCESSFUL WIFE 
By G. DORSET. (Nert week. 


ANNE KEMPBURN. 


By MARGUERITE BRYANT, Author of “Christopher Hibbauls.” 


MARTIN EDEN. 


By JACK LONDON, Author of “The Call of the Wild.” 


THE DOP DOCTOR. 
By RICHARD DEHAN. 





[3rd Impression. 


[7th Impression. 





TNS NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 


MR. DOOLEY SAYS, 


By F. P. DUNNE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Mr. Heinemann’s IMlustrated Aatumn Announcement List Free. 
London : 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





ie. 
DESK APPOINTMENTS 


Chiefest of these is un. 
doubtedly the Note Paper 
—that paper must be of 
the best quality and in 
keeping with all the 
other equipments of the 
writing-table, 


GIVE 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


its place. It hoids its own 
always for Quality, Style 
and Finish, : 


OF all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 


FREE SAMPLES and 
interesting Booklet on 
application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, F.¢ 


MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dn. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 1486 83 
wine usually sold at much higher , 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Corriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bolties, 


All who know these Wines tell us thore is a 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valus, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 





i768 of 





STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger - - . 21/- per dozen net 
Berncastiocr « - - 24/- w ° 
Brauneberg - - - 27/* w» ” 
Graacher Himmelreich 36/- 

These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in E: 

Wales on orders of I dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and a 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO, 
(EstaniisHeD St. Michael's House, 
763.) Cornhill, London, EC 


id. 














“SPECTATOR.” 


— -—— 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW LIST 





lSSe_ 


*,.* Messrs. BLACKIE and SON will bo pleased to forward, post-free, a copy of their 
Autumn Announcement List, beautifully Uiustrated in Colours, giving full particulars 
of their Publications in General Literature and Books suitable for presentation 





A NEW 
SHAKESPEAREAN DICTIONARY 


By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, ™.A., LLB, 
Feap. 4to, 356 pp., cloth, gilt top, 9s. net 

“The careful definition of various senses of words is the great merit of 
Mr, Cunliffe’s work. In looking through Mr. Cunliife’s book we have met 
much that shows how careful and thorough his survey has been. It should give 
pleasure to all Shakespeareans.’’—Athenzum, , 

“Mr. Cunliffe’s discretion, plone, and scholarship emerge scatheless, and 
his volume, which shows ail the marks of scrupulous care and enthusiastic 
devotion, should be in the hands of all Shakespeare experts.”’— Literary World. 

“Should bea distinct and permanent contribution to Shakespearean text- 
books.” — Outlook. j : 

“A work upon which labour and learning have been expended with the 
happiest results.”’—Scotsman, 

“Mr. Cunliffe’s compilation has been made with excellent judgment, and 
whilst aiming at thoroughness, he has avoided superfiuity, His illustrative 
quotations, too, have been well chosen,”"—Glasgow Herald, 


A JOURNAL FROM JAPAN 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S. 
Iustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 
“ A most interesting and illuminating work.”—Spectator. 
“The diary, printed as it was written, is remarkably naive and fresh, and 
shows a feeling for art and beauty which is not conspicuous among scientists,” 
—Athenzum. 
“Dr, Stopes has given us a simple, unaffected book, which should take its 
ace among the very best works in which the fascinating Island Empire of the 
ar East is interpreted for Western readers; reading it we seem to know the 
country and the people far better than from many more pretentious books.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


ANCIENT PLANTS 


Being a Simple Account of the Past Vegetation of the Earth 
and the Recent Important Discoveries made in this Reaim 
of Nature Study 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S., 
Lecturer in Fossil Botany, Manchester University, Author of “* The Study of 
Plant Life for Young People.” 


tlustrated, demy Svo, 4s. Gd. net 


OUR TEETH 


How Built Up—How Destroyed—How Preserved 
By R. DENISON PEDLEY, F.R.CS.Ed., L.D.S.Eng., 
Dental Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark; and 
FRANK HARRISON, M.R-CSEng., L.D.S.Ed., 

Dental Surgeon, Sheffield Royal Hospital, and Lecturer on Dental Surgery and 

Pathology, Sheffield University. 
Richly Ulustrated from Microscope Photographs, demy 8vo, 
5s. net 
‘In this excellent book the structure, arrangement, and development of the 
teeth are admirably and clearly described, while the photographs of sections 
i. lustrating the latter process, as well as the pathological changes in caries, are 
better than any plates we have hitherto seen.’’"—Medical Ojicer. 


PRACTICAL HOME SEWING 
AND DRESSMAKING 
WITH CUTTING OUT by the “Short” System of Paper Folding 
By ISABELLA SHORT, 


Head Teacher of Home Sewing and Dressmaking in the Irish Training School of 
Domestic Economy, Dublin 


With Diagrams, demy 8vo, 3s. net 














A Charming New Series of Colour Books 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 


Monographs of Historic Towns and Places 
Written by well-known Authors, and llus- 
trated im Colour by E. W. HMASLEHUST 
Fach volume contains 12 beautifully Coloured Plates, and is artistically 
und in Picture Cover. 
Small 4to, 26. net each 
The following volumes are just ready :— 
OXFORD. Described by F. D. How. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. Described by A. G. Brapiey, 
CANTERBURY. Described by Canon Bayxs. 
SHAKESPEARE-LAND. Described by Watter Jernotp, 
THE THAMES, Described by G. E. Mirror, 
WINDSOR CASTLE. Described by Epwarp Tomas, 
CAMBRIDGE. Described by N. Barwert. 
NORWICH AND THE BROADS. Text by Warren Jrrroxp. 
THE HEART OF WESSEX. Described by Sipvey Heats. 


| THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS 


Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and Romance 
By CHARLES SQUIRE 
Now Edition. Hlustrated, domy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 

Tt is natural (hat a new edition should be required of Mr. Squire’s Mythology 
of the British Islands, a work that has proved itself so admirably adapted to fill 
a recognised blank in mythological lore in literature. Having decided that it 
deserved the ad«itional attraction of suitable illustrations, the publishers have 
now provided these ; and they very much regret that the accomplished author 
has not lived to see his book im its present form, 

“This book supplies a great literary vacuum,’’—Saturday Review, 


JAPAN IN WORLD POLITICS 


A Study in International Dynamics 
By HENRY DYER, C.E., M.A., D.Se., 

Emeritus Professor, Imperial University of Tokyo; formerly Principal of, and 
Professor of Engineering in, the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokyo. 
Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. nct 

“The work of a hich authority.”’"—Times, 

“A thoughtful, well-informed, and clearly reasoned book.”—Scotsman. 

“Dr. Dyer writes with a full sense of responsibility, and weighs well the 
opinions he vouchsafes,’’—Literary World, 

“From beginning to end the book is a thorough and careful analysis of 
Eastern peoples—their history, their manners, and their politics. tis a 
masterpiece built up on practical knowledge and long experience,’’—Globe, 


CAUSAL GEOLOGY 


By E. H. L. SCHWARZ, A.R.C.S., F.G.S., 
Professor of Geology at the Rhodes University Colleve, Grahamstown, South 
Africa; Late Geologist to the Geological Commission of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Iiustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net 


FOOD INSPECTION 


A Practical Handbook 
By HUGH A. MACEWEN, M.B., Ch.B.(Glas.), D.P.H.(Lond.), 
D.P.H.(Camb.), 

Assistant Medical Officer of Health for Cumberland; late Resident Physician, 
Belvidere Fever Hospital, Glasgow; late Lecturer on Hygiene, Cooper Medical 
College, San Francisco, 

Ilustrated, domy 8vo, 5s. net 


THE PUBLIC MILK SUPPLY 


By HUGH A. MACEWEN 
ttustrated, demy Svo, 2s. Gd. net 
The object of this book is to demonstrate the importance of a pure milk 
supply, and to show how it may be obtained. The whole subject is dealt with 
in a thoroughly practical manner. It will prove useful to all associated with 
the Milk Trade, and should be of special interest to Sanitarians, 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ALTERNATING- 


CURRENT DYNAMO DESIGN 


By A. G. ELLIS, ACGI, AAmIEE, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. net 
This book is intended for students, and also for practitioners in alternating- 
current dynamo design, The information is given in a concise and practical 
form, and is sufficient for the carrying out of the complete electromagnetic 
design of any alternating-current generator, 


THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND 


A Collection of English Verse 
Selected and Arranged by R. P. SCOTT, LL.D. and 
K. T. WALLAS 4s. 6d. net 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY | 


THE BEST WORKS IN THE DAINTIEST FORM 
Printed in Red and Black, with Vignette, Introduction, End-papers, Front’s- 
piece, and Titie-page in Half-tone, and Cover Design im Gold, 
NEW VOLUMES 
The following volumes in this Popular Series will be published this season :— 


THE MEDITATIONS OF . ati — 
MARCUS AURELIUS } Introduction by W. L. Covnryer 

















PLAYS BY SHERIDAN - » BR. Brower Jouxsom 

ESSAVS BY SIR WILLIAM . 
TEMPLE (Selection) ” » J. &. Miceus 

stg —— gy om cee » BR. Bramurr Jonxcon 





1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 26. 6d. net, leather, gilt top 





A SUMPTUOUS ART BOOK 


Poems by CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


Mlustrated in Colour and Line by FLORENCE HARRISON, With 


an Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL, 365 Coloured and 36 Full- 


page Black-and-White Illustrations, with about 150 Decorative Headings and Tailpieces, large 4to, bound in white vellum cloth, gilt top, 


_— 


i5s. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 350 copies, each of which will be signed by the Artist and numbered, £2 2s. net 


- 





*." SPECIAL PROSPECTUSES OF ABOVE BOOKS WILL BE SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION 


London: 


BLACKIE & SON, 


Limited, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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Queen 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


es, 


TRUBNER & CO., LTD, 








FRANK BRANGWYN AND HIS WORK. 


By W. SHAW SPARROW, With 20 MTilustrations in Coloar, 
16 in Collotype, and Cover Design by the rtist. Crown 4to, 
10s. Gd. net. 


A Large-Paper Edition with extra Illustrations, and an Etching, signed by 
the artist, specially executed for this edition, of which the plate will after- 
— be Tectueped. Limited to 160 copies for Eugland and America, 
£5 Se. net. 

Every phase of Frank Brapgwyn’s art is dealt with in this splendidly pro- 
duced book: Oil Pictures, Water Colours, Tempora Painting, Decorative 
Painting (including his mural panels for the Skinners’ Company), Sketches, 
Ltchings, Designs for Household Furniture, Stained Glass, &c. 


ENGLISH SECULAR EMBROIDERY. By 
M. JOURDAIN. With 57 Illustrations of the finest pieces of Needlework 
extant, and Frontispiece in Colour, feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


English secular embroidery has hitherto been overshadowed by the superior 
classes of ecclesiastical work. But on the cessation of church work at the 
Reformation secular embroidery developed on its own lines, and is now of 
extreme interest to collectors and needleworkers, 


WALKS AMONG LONDON’S PICTURES. 
By E, BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of ‘The Private Palaces 
of London” and “ History of the Squares of London." Small crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, net, 


MAXIMS AND MUSINGS. By tho Marchioness 
TOWNSHEND, With Portrait in Colour, and Decorations by the Author. 
Square pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE VIEWS OF “VANOC.” An Englishman’s 


Outlook. <A Selection from the Remarkable Essays which Mr, ARNOLD 
WHITE, over the pseudonym “ Vanoc,”’ has been contributing during the 
last two or three years to the front page of the Referee. They cover an 
extraordinarily wide field of observation and reflection, from naval 
armaments and the ways of the War Office to gardening and forestry, 
eugenics and education, marriage and divorce. Mr. Arnold White arrests 
attention and stimulates thought. His views are his own views, expresse+ 
in a style of singular vigour and individuality. ‘They will be read and re- 
read not merely throughout the United Kingdom, but in the remotest 
corners of the Empire. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE HIGH ROADS OF THE ALPS: a 


Motoring Guide to more than 100 Mountain Passes. By C.L. FREESTON, 
F.R.G.S, With 114 Illustrations, for the most part from Photographs by 
the Author; together with several Sketch Maps indicating the Relationship 
of the various groups of Passes to each other, and a specially prepares 

Map of Alpine Territory generally, Demy Svo, 103. 6d. net; also in 
leather, Lis. net, 


ARGENTINA: Past and Present. By 


W. H. KOEBEL, With 60 Pages of Illustrations, royal Svo, 12s, 6d, net, 


THE LAKE OF COMO: its History, Art, 
and Archzoology. By the Rev. T. W. M. LUND, M.A, With 24 
Illustrations from Photographs and a Map, feap. 8vo, 5s, uet, 


MENDELSSOHN’S SOUTH AFRICAN 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. Being the Catalogue Raisonné of the Mendelssohn 
Library of Works relating to South Africa, including the full Titles of the 
books, with Synoptical, Biographical, Critical, and Bibliographical Notes on 
the volumes and their authors. Together with notices of a large number 
of important works not as yet included in the collection, based on informa- 
tion gathered by the Author in the course of researches in many libraries, 
and during a residence in South Africa extending over the greater part of a 
quarter of a century, together with a Bibliography of South African 
veriodical literature, and of articles on South African subjects in periodical 
iterature threughout the world. Also a complete list of the British 
Parliamentary Blue Books on South Africa, &c. By SIDNEY 
MENDELSSOHN, F.Z.S., F.R.C.1., &. With a Descriptive Intro- 
duction by I, D. COLVIN, F.R.C.I., Author of ‘South Africa,” *‘ The 
Parliament of Beasts,” &. 2% Ax Illustrations, Reproducing 
Valuable and Rare Engravings, and an Exhaustive Chronological and Topo- 
graphical Subject Index, &c., 2 vols. imperial Svo, 42s. net. 


CRYSTALS. By Prof.A.E.H.Turron. Illustrated, 
crown Svo, 5s, (INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 

Dr. Tutton has been engaged for over twenty years in original investigation 
in crystallography, and has contributed about forty memoirs on the subject to 
the Philosophical Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society, the 
Journal of the Chemical Society, and the “ Zeitschrift fir Krystallographie.”’ 
This work on the isomorphous series of sulphates and selenates of the alkali 
metals, and on the double sulphates and selenates of the latter and the heavier 
metals, is perhaps best known, by reason of the important generalisations 
which were derived from it, and its extreme accuracy and delicacy. His name 
is also familiar in connection with the invention of quite a number of refined 
instruments for use in crystallographic and optical research. Dr, Tutton 
has also become known as a lecturer on the subject of crystals, and the 
beautiful experiments exhibited in his lecture to the British Association at 
Winnipeg were much remarked at the time. Practically all these experiments 
are described, and most of them illustrated, ia this book on ‘ Crystals,"’ and 
the subject of the lecture itself is fully dealt with in the book, 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. A Biographical 


Dictionary of Notable Living Men and Women of the United States, 
1910-1911. Large crown Svo, £1 13, net, 





AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MEDICINE AND THE CHURCH. 


Being a Series of Studies on the Relationship between the Practicg of 

Medicine and the Church’s Ministry to the Sick. By 
Sir CLIFFORD ALLBUTT,KE.C.B., A. W. ROBINSON, D.D. 

F.R.S. BISHOP OF BLOEMFONTER 

CHARLES BUTTAR, M.D. PREBENDARY FAUSSET, Ma, 
STEPHEN PAGET, F.B.C.S, Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
JANE WALEER, M.D, ELLIS ROBERTS. 

T. HYSLOP, M.D. 


M. CARTA STURGE, 
H. G. MACKENZIE, M.A., M.B. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by GEOFFREY RHODES. Witha Foreword 
by the LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, Crown vo, 6s, net, 


LEGENDS OF OUR LORD AND THE 


HOLY FAMILY. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. With 32 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

The present volume from the pen of the well-known author of “ The Saints 
in Christian Art *’ is an attempt to weave into a consecutive narrative the more 
important of the many legends that have in the course of centuries gathered 
about the Gospel story, and reflect the natural yearning of believers in Christ 
to learn all that is possible concerning their Lord from those most closely 
associated with His life on earth. Founded on a great variety of sov 
including the Apocryphal New Testament, the various MS. fragments of 
Gospela and sayings of Christ that have from time to time been discovered, 
with the publications inspired by them, the book will, it is hoped, appeal alike 
to the serious student who delights in tracing tradition to its fountain-head, 
and to the wider public able to recognise, without desire to analyse, the 
spiritual significance and poetic beauty of many of the quaint tales recited 
in it, 


THE RESURRECTION NARRATIVES AND 
MODERN CRITICISM. By THOMAS JAMES THORBURN, B.D,, 
LL.D. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

Tn this work, which is mainly a critique of Professor Schmeidel’s theory that 
the recorded appearances of Jesus after His crucifixion and death were merely 
subjective hallucinations on the part of the Disciples and others, the writer 
endeavours to show that such a view is untenable from a psychological point of 
view, as well as inconsistent with the gencral tenor of the narratives themselves, 


WITHIN HOSPITAL WALLS. By Iaiy 
LINDSAY. Diamond Edition. Uniform with “The Sermon in the 
Hospital.” Limp leather, 1s, net. 


THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. H. K. MANN, Head-Master of St 
Cuthbert'’s Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Vols. [V.-VIIL Demy 
Bvo, wilh Illustrations and Maps, 12s, net each. 


THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. By 
Dr. LUDWIG PASTOR. Authorised Translation from the German by 
the Rev. RALPH KERR, of the London Oratory. Vols, IX. and X, 
Demy 8vo, 12s, net each, 


HISTORY OF ROME AND THE POPES 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES, By HARTMANN GRISAR, 8§.J., Professor 
at the University of Innsbruck. Authorised English Translation Edited 
by LUIGI CAPPADELTA, $8 vols. royal 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Translated by 
A. M. a Complete in Sixteen Volumes, demy 8vo, per 2 vols. 
25s. net, 


A MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
By Dr. F. X. FUNK, Professor of Theology at the University of Tibingen. 
Authorised Translation from the Fifth German Edition by LUIGI 
CAPPADELTA, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 20s, 


THE ABUSE OF THE SINGING AND 
SPEAKING VOICE: CAUSES, EFFECTS, AND TREATMENT. by 
E, J. MOURE, Associate Professor to the Faculté de Médecine, Bordeaux, 
and A. BOWYER, Fils, Ex-interne des Hopitaux, Bordeaux, Physician to 
the Baths, Conterets. Translated by MacLEOD YEARSLEY, F.R.CS,, 
Senior Surgeon to the Royal Ear Hospital, Medical Inspector of Londoa 
County Council Deaf Schools, &c, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. An English 


Translation of the Chapters, Hymns, &., of the Theban Recension. With 
Introduction, Notes, and numerous Illustrations. By E. A. WALLIS 
BUDGE, Litt.D., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum. New and Enlarged Edition, with Additional Illustrations 
and 3 Coloured Plates, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net cach, 


THE CHAPTERS OF COMING FORTH 


BY DAY; or, The Theban Recension of the Book of the 
Dead. The Egyptian Hieroglyphic Text, Edited from numerous Papyt 
by E. A, WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


A VOCABULARY IN HIEROGLYPHIC TO 


THE THEBAN RECENSION OF THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 
By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D, New, Revised, and Eularged Edition. 
Double vol., crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


THE LITURGY OF FUNERARY 


OFFERINGS. By E. A, WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 6s, net 


THE BOOK OF OPENING THE MOUTH, 


By E, A, WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, net each, 





Illustrated Catalogue of Autumn Books sent post-free on application. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


The Glory of the Shia World. 


The Tale of a Pilgrimage. Translated and Edited from a 
Persian Manuscript by Major P. M. SYKES, C.M.G., Assisted 
by KHAN BAHADUR AHMAD DIN KHAN. With many 
Tilustrations in the Text, and 4 Coloured Reproductions of 


Persian Paintings, 8vo, 10s. net. [Tuesday. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps, 8vo. 


Vol. V.—From tas Renewan or THe WaR TO THE 
Evacuation oF Rio pgp LA Piata (1803-1807). 18s. net. 


Vol. VI—From tHe Exreprrion to Eeypert, 1807, To THE 
Barrie or CoruNa, January, 1809. 18s. net. 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Fortescue's analysis of the conditions 
of the time is masterly, and his description of events is excellent narrative ..... 
We congratulate the anthor on the progress he is making with this 
great work of military history.” 


An Olive Branch in Ireland and 


its History. ny WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 8Vvo, 10s. net, 
[Immediately. 


Life in the Roman World of Nero 


and St. Paul. By Professor T. @. TUCKER, 


Litt.D. Camb., Author of “Life in Ancient Athens,” &c. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Charm of the Road. England 


and Wales. ny JAMES JOHN HISSEY. With 
28 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Rest Harrow. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


A sequel to “Open Country,” which continues the history of 
Sanchia Percival and John Senhouse. 6s. 


The Human Chord. _,y atcrrnon 


BLACKWOOD. A story of a very extraordinary character, 

in which will be found the special qualities of the Author’s 

earlier works, but intensified and used with greater power. 6s. 
[ Tuesday. 


The Devil and the Deep Sea. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. A story of hotel life on the 
Mediterranean, with a considerable element of mystery. 6s. 


Hearts and Coronets. By Auricr 


WILSON FOX. A story, specially suitable for girls, of English 
home life amongst attractive people, who are cleverly drawn 
and skilfully contrasted. 6s. 


A Snail’s Wooing: the Story of 


an Alpine Courtship. By E. M. SNEYD- 
KYNNERSLEY, Author of “H.M.I.” 6s. 


The Footprints in the Snow, 


and other Tales. By H. F. W. TATHAM, Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. With a Memoir by A. C. BENSON, 
and a Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Story of a Year. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by Gertrups Dsemain 
Hammonp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Hunting of the Snark. By 


LEWIS CARROLL. With Illustrations by H. Honpay. 
Miniature Edition. Pott 8vo, ls. net. 


The Domain of Belief. By Henry 


JOHN COKE, Author of “Creeds of the Day,” “Tracks of 
wally ~ soc ogee ” 
Rolling Stone,” &c. 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. ” 








MACMILLAN & CO., 


Rudyard Kipling 
Rewards and Fairies. 


With Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. 


Uniform Edition. Red cloth, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Pocket Edition. India paper, limp leather, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
Edition de Luxe. Hand-made paper, sateen cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Life and Letters of Alexander 


Macmillan, py cHaRLes L. GRAVES. With 
Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Herkomers. py sir HUBERT VON 
HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A., D.C.L., LL.D. &. With 6 
Iiustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 
With 28 Illustrations, 4to, 25s. net. 


Chronicles of Pharmacy. By A.C. 
WOOTTON. Illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. This work 
traces the curious evolution of the art of the apothecary, and 
its influence on human life, through thousands of years, 


Our Village. By Mary Russert Mrrrorp. 
With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, 
100 Illustrations by Huen Txomson, and 16 Coloured Plates 
from Drawings by ALyrep Rawiines, Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net, 

[October 21. 


The Water Babies. 3y =Cnaries 
KINGSLEY. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 
GosLe. 8vo, 5s. net. [Tuesday. 


Pietro of Siena: a Drama, By 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Alongshore: Where Man and the 


Sea Face One Another. py sreruen 
REYNOLDS. With Illustrations from Photographs by 
Metvitte Mackay. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Melanesians and Polynesians: 
their Life-Histories Described and Com- 
pared. By GEORGE BROWN, D.D. With Illustrations, 
8vo, 12s. net. 


Nigerian Studies; or, The Religious 


and Political System of the Yoruba. By 
R. E. DENNETT, Author of “At the Back of the Black 
Man’s Mind.” With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Annual of the British School 
at Athens, No.XV. Session 1908-9. With Illustrations 
and 20 Plates, Crown 4to, 25s. net. 


Contents :—Laconia, (1) Excavations at Sparta, 1909, R. M. 
Dawkins, J. P. Droop, A. M. Woodward, P. Giles, A. J. B. Wace, 
M. 8. Thompson; (2) Topography, A. J. B. Wace, F. W. 
Hasluck; (3) Mediaeval Churches, R. Traquair; The Trans- 
literation of Modern Greek, R. M. Dawkins; Albanian Settlements 
in the Aegean Islands, F. W. Hasluck; The Quota-List of 
the Year 427-6 B.C., A. M. Woodward; A Cave of the Nymphs 
on Mount Ossa, A. J. B. Wace and M. S. Thompson; Monuments 
of the Gattelusi, F. W. Hasluck; Frankish Remains at Adalia, 
F. W. Hasluck ; The East Pediment Sculptures of the Temple of 
Aphaia at Aegina, D. Mackenzie; The Kouretes and Zeus Kouros, 
Jane E. Harrison; The Palaikastro Hymn of the Kouretes, R. C. 
Bosanquet; The Hymn of the Kouretes, Gilbert Murray, 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST 





SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ 


THE WHITE BRIDE (Frep™. wuirtt 


“ A fine example of Mr. White’s constructive skill in working up sensation and 
mystery, and his way of capturing his reader at the start and holding his interest 
to the very last.”—¥reeman’s Journal, 


THE NINE BEARS ss epaar waAL.tace 


The story of an audacious criminal and his adventures. His exploits and 
character are as original and remarkable as those of Raffles, Sherlock Holmes, 
and Captain Kettle. 


A SPLENDID HAZARD 


HAROLD MACGRATH 


A romance rich in exciting detail, and unflagging in its fascination, 


THE DOOMED CITY joan Rr. carina 


A story of the fall of Jerusalem, told in a powerful and interesting manner, 


THE LIVING MUMMY 


AMBROSE PRATT 
The type of story that holds the imagination night and day until tho last 
leaf is turned. 


THE PEER AND THE WOMAN 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
“ One of the most effective novels that we have had from Mr. Oppenheim’s pen.” 
—Newcastle Chronicle, 


A WAIF OF DESTINY ca. moserty 


One of the most interesting of all her homely stories. 


JUSTICE MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 


Tho book grips one with a power that makes it difficult to lay it down till read. 


THE GAME OF LIFE 


EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 


This is undoubtedly a really clever book with an amazing plot charmingly and 
convincingly unfolded. 





Mrs. BEETON’S COOKERY BOOKS 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS 
Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Management 


Half-leather, 7s. 6d. net; Half-calf or Half-rmorocco, 12s. Gd. net; Full or 
Tree Calf, 18s. net. 


Mrs. Beeton’s Family Cookery 


Large crown &vo, strongly bound, Half-leather, Ss. net. 


Beeton’s Every-Day Cookery 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


Beeton’s All About Cookery 


Large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. net, 
Beeton’s Shilling Cookery 
Crown 8vo, cloth, fs. net. 


Beeton’s Sixpenny Cookery 


Crown 8&vo, cloth limp, 6d. net. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 





WARD, LOCK & CO.’s 
World Library 


FAMOUS BOOKS 


is designed to present the masterpieces of 
the world’s literature in the most pleasing 
and serviceable form at a low uniform price, 
All the great standard works of Fiction, 
Biography, History, Philosophy, Research, 
Essays, &c., will be included. The volumes 
are suitable alike for the bookshelf, for 
home use, and for presentation. 
**A jollie goode Booke whereon to looke 
is better to me than Golde,”’ 
Old Rhyme, 


Cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. net. 
Volumes already issued 


SARTOR RESARTUS Thomas Carlyle 
HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP 
Thomas Carlyle 
PAST AND PRESENT Thomas Carlyle 
A JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES 
Charles Darwin 
ON THE ORICIN OF SPECIES Charles Darwin 
THE OPIUM EATER = ‘Thomas De Quincey 
OLIVER TWiST Charles Dickens 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES Charles Dickens 
VANITY FAIR W. M. Thackeray 
PENDENNIS W. M. Thackeray 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS George Eliot 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL George Eliot 
IVANHOE Sir Walter Scott 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII Lord Lytton 
IT 1S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND 
Charles Reade 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS Alexandre Dumas 
WESTWARD HO! Charles Kingsley 
EAST LYNNE Mrs. Henry Wood 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS ‘Thos. Hughes 
JOHN HALIFAX, CENTLEMAN = Mrs. Craik 
LES MISERABLES Victor Hugo 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST 
TABLE Oliver Wendell Holmes 
THE SCARLET LETTER 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
CRANFORD 


Mrs. Gaskell 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 


Oliver Goldsmith 
CULLIVER’S TRAVELS Dean Swift 
CEOFFRY HAMLYN Henry Kingsley 
THE CLADIATORS G. J. Whyte-Melville 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD Mark Twain 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE C. & M. Lamb 


Twenty Volumes just added 


CORAL REEFS Charles Darwin 
MISSIONARY TRAVELS 
David Livingstone, LL.D. 
LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD Dean Stanley 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS Charles Dickens 
HENRY ESMOND W. M. Thackeray 
ADAM BEDE George Eliot 
ROMOLA George Eliot 
OLD MORTALITY Sir Walter Scott 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 
Charles Reade 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 


Alexandre Dumas 

TWO YEARS ACO Charles Kingsley 
THE CHANNINCS Mrs. Henry Wood 
THE PILCGRIM’S PROCRESS John Bunyan 
CHARLES O’MALLEY Charles Lever 
JANE EYRE Charlotte Bronté 
ERIC ; or, Little by Little I. W. Farrar 
ST. WINIFRED’S ; or, The World of School 
F. W. Farrar 


RAVENSHOE Henry Kingsley 
BACON’S ESSAYS Francis Bacon 
HAROLD Lord Lytton 


Others in preparation. 





WARD, LOCK & CO,, Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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